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DIRECTORS’ DEPARTMENT OF STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


PROCEEDINGS OF TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION AT HARRISBURG. 


T HE twenty-fifth annual session of the De- 

partment of School Directors was held 
in the auditorium of the Technical High 
School of Harrisburg on Thursday and Fri- 
day, February 5th and 6th, 1920. The head- 
quarters of the convention were at the Penn- 
Harris hotel, where the registration of 
members was held on Wednesday evening 
from 7 to 9 o'clock. 

The officers were: President, Frank D. 
Barnhart, Mt. Pleasant; First Vice President, 
Oliver A. Iobst, Allentown; Second Vice 
President, C. E. Milhouse, Pottstown; Third 
Vice President, G. W. Morton, Renovo; and 
Secretary, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg. 
Executive Committee: C. Howard McCarter, 
Narberth; Rev. E. S. Brownmiller, Reading; 
Mrs. E. $. H. McCauley, Beaver; John But- 
terworth, Chester; and John H. Hooper, Ply- 
mouth. Legislative Committee: Dr. J. D. Orr, 
Leechburg; A. E. Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre; 
R. Clifford Chenney, Thornton; Ralph E. Die- 
fenderfer, Orefield; . G. "Brown, Tarr; 
Thomas Alexander, Braddock; and J. How- 
ard Ervien, Ogontz. 

The program of the convention gives the 
names of the presidents of this influential body 
of School Directors for the past twenty-four 
years, as follows: H. H. Quimby, Phoenix- 
ville, 1896; H. H. Quimby, a 
1897; Hon. J. P. Elkin, Indiana, 1808; H. 
Hubbert, Philadelphia, 1899; Hugh B. Bast. 
burn, Doylestown, 1900; Wm. Field Shay, 
Watsontown, 1901; J. R. Spiegel, Greensburg, 
1902; Harry Sloyer, Phoenixville, 1903; A. C. 
Coulter, Wilkinsburg, 1904; E. S. Hassler, 
Grove City, 1905; Wm. Bowen, Chester, 
1906; H. M. Lessig, tee 1907; F. R. 
Stitler, Wilkinsburg, 1908 ; H. W. Schick, 
Reading, 1909; J. A. Steese, Mt. Holly 
Springs, 1910; C. C. Hill, Northeast, ro1r; 

j. Jennings, Scranton, 1912; J. Milton 
Lutz, Llanerch, 1913; J. C. Brown, Blooms- 
burg, 1914; Harry A. Boyer, Harrisburg, 1915; 
J. Newton Rhoads, eee 1916; Charles M. 
Magee, Easton, 1917; S. R . McClure, Brad- 





dock, 1918; and W. G. Davis, McKeesport, 
1919. Three of these men, J. P. Elkin, Hugh 
B. Eastburn, and Wm. M. Bowen, are now 
deceased. 

The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Barnhart on Thursday morning at 9.30 
o'clock, with devotional exercises by Rev. 
Henry W. Miller, pastor of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME AND RESPONSE. 


Hon. George A. Hoverter, Mayor of Har- 
risburg, was on the program for the address 
of welcome, but owing to illness could not be 
present, and Harry A. Boyer, Esq., of the 
Harrisburg School Board, spoke as follows: 

At about ten minutes of nine, my telephone 
rang and my boss, Mr. Hammelbaugh, ordered 
me here to deliver an address of welcome, 
for the reason that the Mayor is confined to 
his home by a serious illness. Naturally I 
try to obey orders, and I am here, not with 
any set speech, but to bid you kindly welcome 
to our midst as best I may. I am sorry that 
it is impossible for the Mayor to be here this 
morning; I know he would have said some- 
thing worth while. He is one of our most 
highly respected citizens. He has been ac- 
tively interested in the development of the 
public schools for about thirty years. A man 
of that kind, now holding an office such as 
the Mayor of Harrisburg, should have the 
opportunity of letting you and me know his 
impressions of what we as Directors are do- 
ing, and what he thinks of the way we are 
doing it. 

I have been a member of this Association 
for quite a while and have often thought 
an address of welcome an unnecessary num- 
ber on the program, more especially since you 
have your meetings in Harrisburg every year. 
We are citizens of the great state of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is made up of the counties, the 
larger and smaller cities, townships and bor- 
oughs. I think the townships and boroughs 
as important as the larger cities, since they 
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are the piers and buttresses upon which our 
stone wall is building. As representing the 
city of Harrisburg and the School Board, we 
do welcome you if such a thing is necessary. 
While here, if any of the Directors can be of 
any assistance to you whatever, if you will 
kindly let us know we will be at your service. 
Before leaving the city you should try to visit 
the Junior High Schools and if there are any 
improvements you have to suggest, let us 
know, because we are going to build another 
in a short time. I am sorry the weather con- 
ditions are such as to make traveling condi- 
tions almost impossible. I hope that you may 
have a very profitable and successful con- 
vention. 

The response to the address of welcome 
was by C. Howard McCarter, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee: 

As a representative of the organization here 
gathered, I can assure the speaker of the ad- 
dress of welcome that this Association deeply 
sympathizes in the illness of the Mayor of the 
city and we very much regret that he is un- 
able to fill his place upon the program. At 
the same time it is most fitting that a repre- 
sentative of the School Board of this city 
should welcome us, because it is like a home 
coming this morning to get back in this build- 
ing where you have taken such great care of 
us in times gone by. We all remember last 
year when conditions were not at all pleasant 
and we did not: have such a good meeting on 
account of our meeting-place. I don’t think 
it was necessary for the city of Harrisburg 
to put on its mantle of cleanliness to welcome 
us, but we rejoice in the beautiful city even 
if we do have to wade to get here. We repre- 
sent quite as important a work as the Mayor 
of the city because we are in charge of the 
young folks. We are trying to educate them 
along lines that will make them better citi- 
zens and that in turn will make them better 
fitted, if occasion demands it, to help make 
laws. With this gathering that I see before 
me I am safe in saying that it is the largest I 
have ever seen since I have been attending 
these conventions. I am sure we all have 
occasion to rejoice in this large number pres- 
ent, and therefore we have a great opportun- 
ity to get down to business and attend strictly 
to school work and try to benefit each other, 
so that when we return to our school districts 
we will be better fitted for our work for the 
benefit of those in our charge. The man in 
charge of the meeting to-day and to-morrow, 
the President, can be very much helped in his 
work if we bear this in mind. I can assure 
you that we appreciate the opportunity of com- 
ing here; we will try to behave ourselves 
while we are here, and, when we leave, will 
try to leave that impression with you, which 
will warrant you in inviting us to come again. 


ADOPTION OF CONSTITUTION, 


Chairman McClure of the Committee: Mr. 
President, and ladies and gentlemen, your 
Committee appointed at the last meeting to 
revise the Constitution, met last evening and 
went over this matter. We were not able to 
have the entire Committee together, but a 
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majority. We have undertaken to incorporate 
into the new revised Constitution the best out 
of the old, the one that was offered a year 
or so ago as a new Constitution. 

Question.—Section 2, of Article VII states 
that all members of the Nominating Commit- 
tee shall be persons who have attended at 
least three annual conventions of this Asso- 
ciation. Why is that necessary? 

Answer.—So that a member of the Com- 
mittee will have more experience and become 
more acquainted with the work. 

Mr. E. V. Brown, of Clearfield, moved that 
the report of the Committee be accepted and 
adopted as a whole. 

Member: In view of the fact that there is 
uncertainty as to whether we understand this 
new Constitution, I move action be deferred 
until next year. 

M. As there may be some good and bad 
things in this Constitution, I don’t think it is 
good policy to adopt before considering it, 
and therefore move to amend the motion that 
the same be adopted as a whole, and that, in- 
stead, the articles be taken up seriatum. Mo- 
tion as amended carried. 

M. I would like to know if every person 

resent is entitled to vote on this Constitution. 

obody but a registered delegate has a right 
to vote. If the Constitution had been fol- 
lowed and some Credential Committee had 
given us an identification tag there would be 
no question. 

Secretary Hammelbaugh then read the pro- 
posed new Constitution and each Article and 
Section was voted upon separately. 

In explaining the change of the name of the 
Association, Secretary. Hammelbaugh said: 
“When the bills of the Association were pre- 
sented to the officers last year for approval 
and payment (all of your dues are not spent 
by this Association, but turned over to the 
State Educational Association), they decided 
that a number of the expenses that we had on 
our list were not permissible under the By- 
laws of the State Association, and therefore 
could not be paid. The retiring President of 
the Association at that time was very em- 
phatic in his statement that he would not ap- 
prove any bills of this Association that were 
not in accordance with their rules, and that 
he would not, under any circumstances, ap- 
prove a bill that exceeded the amount of 
money turned in by this Department; that he 
would not take any portion of the money paid 
into the general body by the teachers to pay 
any bill of the Directors’ Association. The 
bills were finally passed. Among the ‘tems 
that were checked off. as not approved wa 
this. Two years ago this Association or/ered 
the Secretary to have printed Dr. Hami'to»’ 
address and distributed throughout the {a 
That was printed, and the bill was paid 
the State Association; but at our annual meet- 
ing last year there was an item of postage for 
sending out that report, and the Chairmen of 
their Executive Committee said that he could 
not approve of any money spent to send oui a 
report. That was one of the items. It is im- 
material to me personally whether this Asso- 
ciation pays me a salary or not. He decided 
you have no right to pay a Secretary anything 
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for his services. The Executive Committee 
decided, if that were the case, it would be a 
good idea for this Association to try to stand 
on its own bottom, and get in enough money 
to pay your own expenses and run your own 
affairs. 

’ In reply to a remark made in regard to an 
identification card, Mr. H. said: Those things 
cost money and the Association hasn’t the 
money to spend. I spent considerable money 
this Spring in postage to notify every district 
in the State and it is very doubtful whether 
we will get enough money from enrollment 
fees to pay all expenses. That is the reason 
that your Committee on the revision of the 
Constitution has made the title a practical sep- 
aration from the State Educational Associa- 
tion. 

Question—If we cut loose from the State 
organization will the proceedings have no 
place in the annual report or be bound into 
the book? 

Answer.—The proceedings of this Associa- 
tion will be printed in The School Journal, 
and you will get a copy that contains these 
proceedings, and that is probably all that you 
are interested in. 

The articles were then read and voted upon 
separately, with the following result: 


PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Article 1. The name of this association 
shall be, The Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors Association. 

Art.2. The object of this association shall be: 

Section 1. The suggestion and discussion 
of questions for. the improvement of the pub- 
lic schools. 

Sec. 2. The advocacy of needed legislation 
and the scrutiny of all bills proposed. 

Sec. 3. The promotion of efforts to in- 
crease the efficiency and secure the best re- 
sults in the management of the schools. 

Art. 3. Sec. 1. The members of this asso- 
ciation shall consist of two classes, Active 
and Advisory. 

Sec. 2. The active membership shall be 
composed of present and past officers of the 
assocjation, representatives from the county 
orga‘jizations and the organization in cities 
and “ownships, and boroughs having separate 
teachers’ institutes (each of said organiza- 
tions shall be entitled to send five representa- 
tives), and [at least] one representative from 
the board of school directors of each school 
district in the state. : 

Sec. 3. The advisory membership shall con- 
sist of the State, County, City and District 
Superintendents, and their deputies, and the 
Principals of all State Normal Schools. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the association 
shall be notified of the name and address of 
each delegate. 

Sec. 5. Each member shall pay One ($1.00) 
Dollar registration fee, when enrolled at the 


- annual meeting, which fee shall entitle him 


to memberships in the association. ; 
[The words “at least” were, on motion, in 
serted after the word “and” in the next to 
the last line in Section 2.] 
Art. 4. Sec. 1. The officers of this asso- 





ciation shall consist of a President, a First, 
Second and Third Vice President, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Commit- 
tee of five members. = 

Art. 5. All officers of the said association 
shall be elected annually and shall assume the 
duties of their respective offices immediately 
upon their election. 

Art. 6. Sec. 1. The President shall preside 
at all meetings, maintain order, direct the 
business of the association, perform all duties 
pertaining to the office of President, and shall 
be, ex-officio, a member of all committees. 

Sec. 2. One of the Vice Presidents shall 
preside in the absence of the President. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep a correct 
minute of the proceedings of each meeting, 
a roll of the membership, attend to all cor- 
respondence, collect all dues and pay the same 
over to the Treasurer together with a list 
of the members enrolled, and furnish to the 
State Educational Association, for publication 
a synopsis of the proceedings of the annual 
meeting and of all papers read before the asso~ 
caition. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall 
make all necessary arrangements for meet— 
ings, examine and approve all bills, and to— 
gether with the President and Secretary: 
prepare a suitable program for the annual 
meeting. 

Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall receive all dues 
for membership or other funds belonging to 
the said association, and perform all duties 
pertaining to the office of Treasurer. 

Art. 7. Sec. 1. At each annual meeting of 
the association the President shall appoint a 
committee of five members each on Necrology 
and Resolutions. 

Sec, 2. The Nominating Committee shall 
consist of five members. The President shall 
appoint two (2) members of the committee, 
and the association shall elect three (3). mem- 
bers of the committee. All members of this 
committee shall be persons who have attended 
at least three annual conventions of this asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 3. The President shall also appoint a 
standing Legislative Committee of seven (7) 
members, annually. This committee shall 
carefully examine all bills proposed, which 
may in any way affect the public school sys- 
tem, and shall make report thereon to the 
association; it shall also secure the presenta- 
tion to the legislature of such measures as 
may be recommended by the association. 

Sec. 4. The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be ex-officio, a member of 
the Legislative Committee. 

Art. 8. Sec. 1. This association shall hold 
one regular meeting each year, and shall meet 
in the City of Harrisburg, unless otherwise 
agreed upon. 

Sec. 2. Special meeting may be called by 
the President, with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee, upon the written request of 
twenty-five (25) members. 

Art 9. Sec. 1. The dues of each member 
shall, as named above, be One ($1.00) Dollar, 
which shall be paid annually as hereinbefore 
provided. 
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Art. 10. This constitution may be amended 
at any regular meeting of the association by 
a two-third vote of the members present. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. R. McCuurez, 
Chairman for Committee. 


On motion, it was ordered that the Revised 
Constitution be adopted as a whole. 

On motion, it was ordered the new Con- 
stitution go into effect after the adjournment 
of this Convention. 

The following paper was read by Dr. C. D. 
Koch, Director of the Bureau of School In- 
spection, Department of Public Instruction, on 


STANDARDIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Among the Bureaus which have been estab- 
lished by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is that of Inspection—a Bureau to which 
every school board in the State at some time 
looks for help and information, This Bureau 
has been working in cooperation with Direc- 
tors, Superintendents and Principals for a 
dozen years to improve in many ways the pub- 
lic school system. It began operations in a 
small way, shortly after Doctor Schaeffer 
made his report in 1905, advocating the su- 
pervision of high schools by the State, and 
recommending an appropriation for the work 
of inspection. Writing about the township 
high schools and their work in his Annual 
Report, he said, “ Many of these high schools 
meed stimulus and supervision from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction.” 

During the same year, Cheesman A. Her- 
rick, President of Girard College, read a paper 
on State Supervision before the high school 
section of the P. S. E. A. at Williamsport. 
Later he prepared a bill which the legisla- 
ture of 1907 did not pass, although, strange as 
it may seem, it did make an appropriation for 
high school inspection. As the appropriation 
is the main thing after all, Doctor Schaeffer, 
acting under the advice of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, appointed two inspectors. The act of 
1911 authorized the appointment of an expert 
assistant in agricultural education, one expert 
assistant in industrial education, and four in- 
spectors of high schools and other schools. 
The latest development has come through 
Doctor Finegan, who has made a separate 
bureau of the inspection forces of the State. 

As every director of schools may at some 
time be in touch with the bureau, it would not 
be out of place at this moment to state the 
aims of the inspectors. At present they are 
attempting primarily: ; 

(1) To fix a minimum requirement of 
school preparation which must precede the 
beginning of high school education. : 

(2) To formulate a standard of required 
and elective subjects for all high schools. — 

(3) To improve the class room teaching 
and stimulate interest in high school prob- 
lems. 

(4) To encourage pupils to complete a high 
school course. E 

(5) To increase the physical and material 
equipment. é 

In working out these aims the inspectors 
have conferred with all the educational forces 
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of the State to find out their problems and 
their ideals. _ It was and is no easy matter to 
secure unanimous agreement on the require- 
ments for admission to high schools. The 
State Educational Association in 1908 recom- 
mended that the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction prepare a course of study for the 
elementary schools. As a result, editions ap- 
peared in 1909, I9I12, 1914 and 1918. ‘These 
virtually fixed the minimum requirement for 
entrance to high schools. In addition, the 


‘Department printed a manual for borough and 


township high schools in 1910 and 1914, pro- 
grams of studies in 1913 and reports of in- 
spectors annually. 

Among the interesting developments con- 
nected with the establishment of minimum re- 
quirements has been the consolidation of 
schools in districts where it is feasible. In 
rural districts where consolidation does not 
seem practicable, the organization of the pu- 
pils of the upper elementary grades and the 
pupils of the ninth into a junior high school, 
offers a number of advantages. In the first 
place it removes from the one-teacher schools 
all the pupils of the seventh and eighth grades, 
thus leaving only the pupils of the first six 
years. To these the teacher can devote all 
her time and thereby do a superior grade of 
work with those who need it most. In the 
new organization, through better equipment, 
through teachers particularly trained for this 
group of adolescents, a suitable course of 
study and methods of instruction better 
adapted could be offered. In addition, the pu- 
pils would have the benefit of participating in 
community activities and would have the in- 
spiration and school spirit that goes with the 
larger unit, which is not possible in the one- 
room school. The small school is, as a rule, 
not only a weak, but an expensive school; and 
often the district is not warranted in main- 
taining such a schook The consolidation of 
schools, the establishing of joint schools and 
the junior high school have not only given a 
superior type of work, but, as the facts show, 
at less cost. 

Keeping step with the problems of admis- 
sion has been the attempt to standardize the 
work in high schools. The past ten years 
have seen many changes as the schools have 
been feeling their way toward unity. For in- 


stance, of the ninety-seven first grade borough 


and township high schools in 1909, nearly all 
required four years of Latin and four years 
of mathematics. Fifty-eight had trigonometry 
and seventy required arithmetic. Nearly all 
the five hundred second and third grade high 
schools required mathematics and foreign 
language study in each year of the course. 
From 1910 to 1917 the required work in math- 
ematics and foreign language study was prac- 
tically cut in two, as the requirement was 
only two units of mathematics—elementary al- 
gebra and plane geometry. In 1917 foreign 
language study in high schools was made op- 
tional. In 1913 the Department adopted the 
Carnegie unit, which represents a year’s study 
in any subject in a secondary school, consti- 
tuting approximately a quarter of a full year’s 
work. First grade high schools make 16 units 
of work the basis for graduation, allowing, 
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however, a pupil failing in a unit during the 
high school period to graduate on 15 units of 
work. 

Now, the Bureau of Inspection might aid in 
establishing a perfect course of study for the 
high schools themselves, but the whole fabric 
would be useless without a good teaching 
force. To help the schools, teachers are vis- 
ited, not merely to see them teach, but to get 
better acquainted, to talk frankly with them 
about their work and to help them through 
suggestion or exchange of views. Teachers 
want to know how the work is done in other 
schools visited by the inspectors and, as a rule, 
they welcome honest criticism of their own 
teaching. 

Conferences with teachers assembled for an 
hour, together with the principal and often the 
superintendent, have been found most profit- 
able. In this way the teachers get a chance to 
ask questions relative to problems bearing on 
methods of teaching, content of courses, ten- 
dencies or movements, etc. The men of the 
Bureau in this way act as a “clearing house” 
and serve a very useful purpose. A great 
deal of this useful work must be done over 
and over again because the high schools are 
constantly changing their personnel. There 
are on the average two hundred and fifty 
changes in principalships in the high schools 
annually. Three-fourths of the changes are 
with the small schools. This important situa- 
tion means that more than half of our high 
schools change principals every two years. 
The Bureau holds that it is the business of 
the State to safeguard the schools by prescrib- 
ing in a large measure the course of studies, 
units, etc, so that frequent changes in man- 
agement will do as little damage as possible. 

One of the interesting phases connected 
with the teaching force has been the remark- 
able increase in the number of teachers with 
college training. In 1909 half the teachers 
had normal training or less. In 1919, 65 per 
cent. of the high school teachers held college 
diplomas. The growth is seen in the number 
of permanent certificates issued. From 1900 
to 1909 the Department of Public Instruction 
issued 1389 permanent certificates to candi- 
dates holding college degrees. During the 
period from 1910 to 1919 the Department is- 
sued 2764, an increase of 100 per cent. 

As the high schools have been gradually 
improving, the public has shown its apprecia- 
tion by sending more pupils and keeping them 
longer in school. The enrollment in the high 
schools since they were classified by the De- 
partment shows an increase of eighty per cent. 
in ten years. It is interesting to note that of 
the 41,000 pupils enrolled in borough and 
township schools in 1909, 15,605, or thirty- 
eight per cent., were in first grade high 
schools, and 25,756, or sixty-two per cent., 
were in second and third grade schools. Ten 
years later we find more than 50,000 pupils 
enrolled in first grade borough and township 
high schools, or more than three times the en- 
rollment in first grade schools in 1909, whereas 
the enrollment in second and third grade high 
schools was reduced to less than thirty per 
cent. as compared to sixty-two per cent. in 
1909. . ; 





It may be possible that this remarkable in- 
crease in attendance was due in part to 
changes in classification and standardization, 
or it may be a coincidence. The first classifi- 
cation of the high schools in 1909, resulting 
from inspection, found 123 first grade (includ- 
ing the cities), 214 second grade, and 504 
third grade. The high schools ten years later 
show a marked change, not only in the in- 
creased numbers, but in improved classifica- 
tion, for there were in the first grade 411, in 
the second grade 272, and in the third grade 
313. Still more marked is the contrast when 
it is known that in 1909 practically all the 
third grade schools had two years of high 
school work and one year of grammar grade 
studies, while in 1919 these schools were de- 
voting all their time to high school studies 
alone. 

As a last aim in its complex work, the Bu- 
reau of Inspection often found itself recom- 
mending improvements in buildings and equip- 
ments. These suggestions have often been 
approved by the local boards. It is impossible 
to say how much has been due to the Bureau 
and how much to local initiative. We simply 
know that between four and five hundred 
buildings for high school purposes alone or 
for high school and elementary schools com- 
bined were erected or remodeled during the 
period from 1909 to 1919. The cost of build- 
ings during this period varies from $10,000 to 
more than a million dollars. The average cost 
for each building for the period, not including 
cities, is approximately $70,000. The total cost 
of buildings for the ten years, outside of cities, 
amounts to more than $30,000,000. Pennsyl- 
vania, we believe, has today modern school 
structures unexcelled anywhere. Parallel with 
the erection of up-to-date school buildings has 
come better and larger material equipment in 
the form of libraries, apparatus for science 
teaching, especially adapted rooms for com- 
mercial work, shops for manual training, and 
kitchens for domestic science. More than half 
of the first grade schools offer work in the 
last mentioned activities. There is abundant 
evidence to show that the high schools have 
increased their scope of usefulness in recent 
years through the introduction of courses that 
touch life. 

Such, in brief, have been the aims of the 
Bureau of Inspection acting in conjunction 
with the other educational forces of the State. 
It recognizes the fact that the school system 
is a growing institution, always in a state of 
becoming and not static, that no absolute 
standards which would interfere with the in- 
stitutions moving forward can be set up. 
Working in harmony with the directors, it 
desires to manifest a readiness of “ adjust- 
ability to changing conditions and needs of so- 
ciety,” which will make our public school sys- 
tem the best in America. 

The question was asked as to how many 
districts pay their teachers when absent on ac- 
count of illness. Upon the vote of hands be- 
ing taken it was found that a great many dis- 
tricts do this and that only a few do not. The 
general rule is that the teacher is paid full 
salary who is absent on account of illness not 
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more than five days; after that the absent 
teacher must pay the substitute out of his 
salary. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 








Pig meeting was called to order at 2 p. m. 
} by President Barnhart, who announced 
the following committees: 

On Nominations: Dr. J. G. Ringer, Chair- 
man, Jeannette; Dr. J. G. Pierson, Laceyville; 
and Messrs. D. J. Driscoll, Elk county; H. M. 
Lessig, Pottstown, and V. R. Covell, Wilkins- 
burg. 

Rtosheions: S. R. McClure, Chairman, 
Braddock; C. M. Harding, Canton; Walter 
W. Haines, Connellsville; A. W. Palmer, 
Cambria, and Lewis Weigle, York. 

Necrology: Rev. G. W. Lutz, Chairman, 
Montgomery county; E .O. Beebe, Montrose; 
George Beniker, Chester; A. R. Bell, Greens- 
burg, and Samuel Hugus, Westmoreland. 


The address of President Frank D: Barn- 
hart, followed in the order of the program: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT BARNHART. 


Officers and Members of the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors Association: Ladies 
and Gentlemen—The privilege of presiding 
over this meeting is a high honor and I want 
to thank you for it. I assure you that I appre- 
ciate it to the fullest extent. It is no small 
thing to be placed at the head of an organiza- 
tion composed of the most earnest and patri- 
otic men and women to be found in our good 
“Old Keystone State.” 

Much is demanded now of a school director, 
He needs to be a person devoted to the cause 
of education. His patriotism must be unlim- 
ited and his willingness for self-sacrifice only 
measured by his power of endurance. In 
short, he ought to be a leader in his com- 
munity in all that stands for the uplift of that 
community. 

Our public schools have done wonders in 
the past. They have been the chief founda- 
tion upon which has been reared the greatest 
government on the face of the earth. They 
have developed young men reared in civil life, 
used to peace and plenty, that when occasion 
demanded were in a few months’ time trans- 
formed into the most terrible fighting machines 
this world has ever witnessed. They electri- 
fied our allies, and dumbfounded our enemies. 

England and France, our staunchest friends 
and believed to have the most efficient and 
bravest soldiers, have confessed that our boys 
possessed something that they could not un- 
derstand, so they appointed a commission to 
come over and find out what it was that made 
our American soldier equal to about two Eng- 
lish. How they could play like children and 
become the friends and protectors of babies 
and old age, and on the battle line could strike 
terror and consternation into even the picked 
soldiers of the greatest military power that 
science and more than forty years of intense 
military training could produce. 

The result of their investigation was that 
this new thing appearing for the first time on 
the European battle front, was the American 
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spirit, the product of our public school sys- 
tem. Another tribute to our schools comes 
from Harvard, that needs make no parent re- 
gret that he does not have the means to send 
his child to a private school for college prep- 
aration. The university records 4000 students 
who entered Harvard during the Freshmen 
years from 1902-1912 inclusive have been ex- 
amined by investigators of the college and 
show results that are at variance with the 
prevailing criticism of our public school sys- 
tem. Boys from private schools passed more 
creditable entrance examinations, but once in 
college the students prepared at High Schools 
displayed a higher percentage of scholarship. 
They won a higher proportion of degrees of 
honor; a much lower percentage of admoni- 
tions, probations and disciplinary punish- 
ments. 

Some of the problems that we are asked to 
solve are, How to lower the high cost of liv- 
ing and at the same time increase wages and 
lessen the hours of labor. How to make our 
schools more efficient, provide better buildings, 
pay our teachers at least half the wages of a 
good coal digger or stone mason and not raise 
the millage, also enforce vaccination on the 
conscientious objector, see that truancy laws 
are enforced and provide transportation in our 
rural districts. 

The country districts have problems pecu- 
liarly their own. I know some townships with 
a tax levy of 25 mills that are going in debt 
every year. They dare not burden real estate 
with any more taxes, as there are now many 
abandoned farms and some closed schools for 
the want of scholars to fill them, others only 
have four or five pupils. What is going to 
become of these districts? You say, centralize 
and transport the scholars to these schools. 
That might be possible if the roads were in 
shape for travel, but for three or four months 
in a year they are not passable, often blocked 
with snow for two months at a time and no 
one to open them. In the districts from where 
we used to get our best material for teachers, 
we see vacant farms and empty school houses. 
These are only a few of the problems of the 
country schools. 

The cities and boroughs have their prob- 
lems also, only somewhat different. Theirs 
is an over-crowded condition and they are 
puzzled to provide means for new buildings 
and equipment and a living wage for their 
teachers. These problems must be met and 
solved. Their solution will require the closest 
cooperation and best efforts of directors, 
teachers, state departments, county and dis- 
trict superintendents, and I make an earnest 
plea for the closest and most earnest co- 
operation between our most excellent Gover- 
nor, our efficient State Superintendent, along 
with the Department of Education, and the 
county and district superintendents working 
in harmony with 50,000 teachers. The direc- 
tors must be taken into consultation, for they 
stand between the schools and the taxpayers. 
It is a fact that we can not have much better 
— than the school directors want them 
to be. 

We can in this way solve our school prob- 
lems and through the system of public in- 
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struction solve the problems that now threaten 
to tear down the government founded by our 
forefathers on the principles of Right and 
Justice and so recently made sacred by the 
sacrifices of our boys on the battlefields of 
France. 

It is the conclusion of the investigators that 
while the private school fits boys for college 
more successfully, given a boy of fair intelli- 
gence and trained with his fellows, in a demo- 


. cratic public school, you need have no fear that 


he will suffer in his college record either in 
scholarship or deportment in comparison with 
his more fortunate classmates who were care- 
fully tutored at a select private school. 

In the light of this tribute, which is sus- 
tained by carefully compiled statistics, what 
becomes of the seathing criticism of our pub- 
lic school methods of education? A school 
system that fits boys for the highest rank of 
scholarship at Harvard, must be a rather satis- 
factory system. 

An augury for the persistence of the demo- 
cratic spirit is seen in the enormously in- 
creased enrollment of our colleges since the 
present academic year began, and the likeli- 
hood is that the High Schools prepared the 
most of these. It was expected that this year 
should show an increase over 1918 with the 
war at an end, but it was not foreseen that 
the gain would go as high as 42 per cent., and 
still more significant is the fact that the at- 
tendance now is 21 per cent. above that of 
1916, the year before we entered the war. 

Never before in this or any other country 
has so great a company of youth been gath- 
ered into colleges and universities. This is a 
bright sign out of a dark cloud, and assuredly 
there could be no more encouraging augury 
in a troubled world than this larger and more 
potent place which education is winning in our 
national life. Sound thinking and plenteous 
knowledge are the best preventives of destruc- 
tive radicalism and the best aid to the forces 
that build up and lead forward. 

Our school system, though I believe it is 
the best in the world—and the world is look- 
ing to the United States for almost everything 
now—is by no means perfect. We have many 
problems that are difficult of solution. There 
are forces working from within that are a 
menace to the very foundation of our repub- 
lic. They can and must be conquered by the 
teaching in our schools. It is true that neither 
Bolshevik nor Autocratic cults can survive in 
the light of genuine education, but this educa- 
tion must be of the right kind. The three R’s 
(though important) are not enough. False 
teachers have been sowing the seeds of dis- 
cord and destruction in our midst. The tares 
and thistles have been growing unheeded, and 
now are beginning to choke and retard our 
progress and become a dangerous pest. De- 
structive radicalism and all the other isms of 
the evil intent must be uprooted and destroyed. 

The fight is on between the forces of de- 
struction and construction. We as_ school 
directors and as citizens of this great republic 
must line up on the side of truth and right. 
Must employ only such teachers as are 100 
per cent. American. Must see to it that some 
form of citizenship is taught in our public 





schools that will turn out boys and girls that 
will fully appreciate the blessing of living in 
a democracy where everyone has an equal 
chance, They must be taught that in a repub- 
lican form of government, we are “ our broth- 
er’s keeper”; that when we harm our neigh- 
bor, we injure ourselves. That the observance 
of the Golden Rule is the cure for all our so- 
cial troubles. 

I once heard the greatest American, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, remark in an address at a Y. 
M. C. A. meeting, “If you take religion and 
morality out of this country, it would not 
make a pin point on the face of the earth.” 
No country can long endure whose govern- 
ment is not founded on the rock of ages. 

After music by the school children it was 
announced that Governor William C. Sproul 
was compelled to be out of the city and there- 
fore could not be present for the address 
named in the program for the afternoon. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


“ Are we as School Directors doing the fair 
thing by Teachers’ Salaries these days?” was 
the next question presented. 

Member: This is a serious question facing 
us as Directors at this time. The danger of 
the situation is this, that we will soon be out 
of teachers, especially for the country schools. 
In some of the locations near Pittsburgh two 
schools out of three are closed. We have the 
teachers at a disadvantage. They have quali- 
fied for the work we have to give them and 
to a certain extent they have a right to expect 
us to give it to them. Nobody has coal that 
they have to sell to us that they can’t sell to 
anybody else. The teachers have a product 
that they can’t sell to anybody else. Is it fair 
that we should take advantage of them and 
not pay them the market price for their serv- 
ices? The wages of all kinds of labor have 
gone up a certain per cent. Have we given 
the teachers an increase in salary in propor- 
tion? No, we have not. Relatively the sal- 
aries of the teachers are lower than they were 
ten years ago. The number of dollars we 
gave them then would buy much more than 
now, measured in the commodities that the 
salaries provide. I believe that teachers’ sal- 
aries were never lower than they are today, 
although it means more in dollars. Some su- 
perintendents tell me they are issuing Teach- 
ers’ Certificates to people who could not pass 
the examination for admission to the High 
School. This is one place more than another 
in which we should have good service. We 
must come up or we will lose on this. 

Member: In reply to the question, “ Are we 
doing the fair thing in teachers’ salaries?” I 
would say that a great many school teachers 
today are making less money than the man in 
the ditch with the pick and shovel. It is a 
shame that a young man or young woman 
spending six or eight years in college, to pre- 
pare himself or herself, has got to be sur- 
passed by the man in the ditch. We pay $57.86 
to our lowest paid teacher and $125 to $135 to 
our High School teachers. We have a poor 
community and nothing but working men in 
the town What must follow in years to come? 
Another lopping off of $4,000,000 in our ap- 
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propriation. Who is getting this? 
of lopping off it should be adding on. An- 
other proposition that comes to my mind is 
this: Too much of our time is put on salaries 
and not enough on the child. Are you Direc- 
tors setting the right example to the children? 
You go to your Directors’ meetings in your 
school buildings with a pipe or cigar in your 
mouths, and you say to the child that he shall 
not smoke in the school building. How are 
you going to get around that? In addition to 
the question that has been raised, I will raise 
that question with you: Are you setting the 
right example to the children under your 
charge? Are you showing to them that you 
are living right, and trying to make them bet- 
ter citizens under that old flag of ours? I 
believe 90 per cent. of our Directors are not 
doing it. 

Member: The question to be answered is, 
How are we to meet the increase needed for 
teachers’ salaries? Our duty is to put up the 
taxes if they are not up to where they belong. 
I was one of the men who stood up for good 
schools and good salaries for good teachers, 
and there should be no salaries for poor teach- 
ers. They should get into some other profes- 
sion. Two years ago I was defeated because 
I stood for those things. I propose to try 
and do my duty during the four years for 
which I was elected. Is it an honorable thing 
to do to pay these teachers simply what we 
are forced to do? Are not the teachers driven 
to the point where, like other professions, they 
will organize? In our sister City of Trenton 
the town has been thoroughly canvassed by 
the labor organizations of New Jersey. I be- 
lieve no salary should be lower than $100 a 
month. Let us take the situation in hand, pro- 
cure good teachers at a good living salary, and 
that is all they are asking. The teachers in 
New Jersey are receiving $20 or $30 more a 
month than we are paying, and our teachers 
can tender their resignations and go over 
there. Let us be men and put those salaries 
where they belong and get our good teachers 
signed up. When the teacher is getting his 
just dues he will stay. 

Member: I think this Convention should go 
on record as favoring and making it as em- 
phatic as possible, as favoring a readjustment 
of the assessed valuations as a whole, in some 
way to be worked out. We should go on rec- 
ord at the next legislature to urge them to 
get a law whereby the equalization of these 
assessed values could be distributed over the 
poor districts so that they could pay the teach- 
ers in these poor districts $100 : month, as 
spoken of. The second thing, I think, we 
should go on record as favoring the State in 
immediately giving adequate financial support 
to our State Normal Schools. I think our 
State Normal Schools have done wonderful 
work. They have been struggling along, and 
it is our business as Directors to encourage 
these institutions that train our teachers. At 
present, this coming year we will be thousands 
of teachers short, and we should give some 
encouragement towards giving these schools 
our support. First, get an equalization of as- 
sessed valuation so as to get more money for 
school purposes. Second, get our State au- 
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Instead : thorities to give our State Normal Schools 


immediate aid so as to encourage our young 
men to go to State Normal Schools and pre- 
pare for teaching. 

Member: It is a peculiar situation. We are 
not paying our teachers enough. How can we 
pay them more? I represent a country dis- 
trict that pays the highest wages paid in our 
county. We can do it easily. Simply because 
the corporations pay more than four-fifths of 
our taxes, the farmers and laboring people 
don’t pay quite one-fifth. I don’t know what 
is to become of some of our districts or how 
they are to increase the salaries. If they don’t 
increase the salaries, what is the result? The 
good teachers will be taken away. We are 
paying $130 a month to our teachers in a little 
country district, Jefferson Township. I am 
in favor of paying $130 to a teacher if she is 
the right kind. When you get a good one you 
can’t pay her too much, When we get a good 
one the thing is to keep them. We have one 
teacher sixty-five years old. When I was six 
years of age I went into school and I have 
been there ever since; something like twenty 
years I have been a Director. Think how we 
can do better for our teachers. I would like 
to do by them as I would like other people 
to do by my daughter if she was teaching. 
We have vacancies right in our county, to- 
day we are hunting teachers, but I tell you we 
ed not going to hunt any in Jefferson Town- 
ship. 

Member: I would that this entire Conven- 
tion could hear Mr. Driver tell what he knows 
about concentration. Get out some of the 
teachers and get good ones for those that 
are not. If you get a $50 teacher you get $50 
results, and the man paying $100 is the one 
that gets the $100 results. Mr. Driver can tell 
you and will help you and enlighten you along 
that line as no other man can at the present 
time. In reference to passing some resolution 
for the Senate to equalize the tax valuation— 
get men who will put a proper valuation on 
the property from which you must get this 
revenue. 

Member: I know of an assessor who as- 
sessed a farm for $2550 and the farmer re- 
fused $14,000 for it. 

Member: The thought has occurred to me 
that we are limited, of course, to two sources 
of income, the appropriation made by the legis- 
lature and the amount that we raise by local 
taxation. There is now in session a Commis- 
sion appointed by the Governor ito revise the 
present Constitution or to frame a new Con- 
stitution. Would it mot be well for us, as 
School Directors, to get after the representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth who are revising 
the Constitution and make some provision for 
a Permanent School Fund? A provision that 
an amount not less than, say $100,000,000 shall 
be appropriated annually by the legislature. 
Put into it that the legislature shall annually 
appropriate an amount commensurate with our 
needs, or some provision for a permanent 
school fund. If we did that we would go a 
long way towards solving the difficulty of pro- 
viding school revenues. The question of local 


taxation is dependent upon local assessment. 
There are two things that we might do: We 
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might get after the representative from our 
district and have him or her do something 
for the schools of Pennsylvania, or we might 
put some of these assessors in jail. I know 
several that ought to be there. 

Member: The great corporations of Penn- 
sylvania are not paying into our Treasury for 
school purposes what they ought to pay. Get 
measures through, that corporations will have 
to pay more money, then we would not have 
the difficulties that we have today. The rural 
district don’t have the population to raise the 
school tax. These big corporations should be 
the ones to pay their fair share of this tax. 
If you want to get down to the root of this 
matter get the corporations to pay their fair 
share. 

Member: There is only one way to get 
money for school purposes and that is by fair 
taxation, and it would be a good plan for the 
Legislative Committee to look after this. 

Member: During the convention in Alle- 
gheny County I heard Mr. Driver speak, and 
he accomplished a great deal in Randolph 
County, Indiana, and if it was possible to have 
him here we would all appreciate it. 

Member: We are all familiar with the say- 
ing, “ Strike while the iron is hot.” I heard 
a few days ago that the best of all conceiv- 
able worlds is that of the optimist, and the 
worst, the world of the pessimist. I have 
heard people say, Suppose we get the salaries 
raised under the present conditions to meet 
the cost of living, how are we going to get 
them down again? You are looking at it at 
the wrong angle. Now is the time to hit and 
get them up while we have a good argument 
for it; and when times get back to normal, 
then is the time to cull the good ones and 
get rid of the bad. 

Member: I have been asked by a number of 
Directors in rural districts to present a few 
thoughts in this convention, and if I am in 
order I will speak on the rural school prob- 
lem, It seems to me that that is the burning 
question of the day. What shall we do for 
the rural schools? They have been long neg- 
lected as you have heard from different 
sources. The conditions surrounding the rural 
schools are different from those of borough 
and city schools. There is a great absence, 
an almost entire absence, of any manufactur- 
ing classes which can be taxed to support the 
school. The total valuation of the school prop- 
erty in 60 schools in Lackawanna County is 
about $60,000. We have boroughs in our 
county that have ten times as much school 
property and have not suffered any privations 
in keeping them going. Last week I received 
from the Department, from Superintendent 
Driver, a communication that we should re- 
vise or continue the process of standardizing 
small rural schools. I wrote him that I had 
not been in favor of standardizing one-room 
rural schools. I don’t believe the solution of 
this problem lies in that direction. You may 
standardize a one-room school until you are 
gray and it is a one-room school. I am op- 
posed to standardizing little one-room schools. 
We must bring the schools of townships to- 
gether in one building, then one teacher can 
teach 40 pupils where now it is frequently the 
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case that the teacher’s time is taken up with 
8 to 15. The point I wish to make is that we 
must have help in this matter in the rural 
school, Some would ask the State to give a 
bonus of 25 per cent., others think that the 
State ought to be able to loan rural districts 
that we have to consolidate, at least 50 per 
cent. of the total cost of making this great 
change. When a district desires to consoli- 
date it must throw away its one-room schools. 
In Eden Township in our county they spent 
$15,000 in providing for their children. That 
was more than the limit. 

Dr. J. George Becht, First Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, then addressed 
the convention on 


RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION, 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
State Directors Association: 

I am sure that it is as much a matter of re- 
gret to you, as it is to me, that our distin- 
guished chief, the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
is unable to be present; and I know, too, that 
you regret equally with me that our honored 
State Superintendent cannot be here. You 
join with me in extending best wishes for a 
speedy recovery to his wonted health. If he 
were here, I should not be in his place; you 
would want to hear from him; and while I 
might have a message in words that he would 
express to you, yet I am sure you will miss 
his commanding personality. I have a lively 
recollection that the word “ substitute,” 
whether applied to bread, or ammunition or 
men, was not very popular some few years 
ago, and so I have some hesitation in taking 
the part of a substitute. I recall in a western 
city once a man was asked to substitute at a 
public meeting and the substitute came to an- 
swer the call. After he had talked to the 
audience for an hour and a half, he stopped, 
sat down and the audience filed out. At the 
door one man turned, came back, walked up 
to the speaker and said to him: “ My friend, 
I want to shake your hand; I have no doubt 
you did the best you could; so far as I am 
concerned I am satisfied; but say, the fellow 
who sent you here ought to be taken out and 
shot at sunrise without benefit of clergy.” 

Pennsylvania has entered upon a new era in 
her educational history. Ten years ago we 
had a revival of educational activities in this 
Commonwealth, and now we are having a re- 
revival. Pennsylvania offers the finest field 
for educational initiative and endeavor that 
exists anywhere in the world. This statement 
is not an exaggeration; it is not bombastic; 
it is absolutely true. Pennsylvania embraces 
about 45,000 square miles of varied territory. 
It has a population of about 8,000,000 people 
and 1,500,000 school children. Here all races 
and conditions of mankind are gathered; we 
have people representing all creeds, customs 
and habits. In a material way, we have moun- 
tains of coal and iron; wells of gas and oil; 
the finest river valleys in the world. We are 
the most cosmopolitan people in the worl 
excepting the City of New York. Because o 
these diversified interests, this Commonwealth 
offers the greatest educational opportunity in 
the world. It is difficult, complex and hetero- 
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geneous; and just because it is so complicated 
and complex, it is for that very reason the 
more interesting. I have listened with great 
interest to what was said about the conditions 
existing in the different parts of the State; I 
have been over the State and know the ques- 
tions arising from the problem of taxes, the 
rural schools, the graded schools and the voca- 
tional schools. The very thing that makes 
these questions worth while is the fact that 
they are difficult and it is our business to 
devote ourselves to these problems and try to 
think a way through them as straight as we 
know how. Snap judgments have little sig- 
nificance in the world today. Any problem 
worth while requires thinking. The way to 
get rid of trouble is to think one’s way through 
it and when one has reached the other side 
of it, the splendid satisfaction that comes ou: 
of it will pay for all the sacrifice that has 
been made. I have been in conventions re- 
cently where directors said we are having a 
hard job to keep men on our board. To re- 
sign or refuse to serve when the thing is diffi- 
cult is not the act of a brave man or woman; 
this is the time when the real manhood and 
womanhood of the country is needed on 
boards of directors. We need people who 
will help to think out the problems. There 
never was a situation in life that couldn’t 
have been worse; your house may have burned 
down, you lost family, friends, money and 
everything gone; but there is always a start- 
ing point left, unless you were totally annihi- 
lated, and then it doesn’t make any difference 
because you are probably as good on one side 
as the other. There is no man or woman who 
cannot make at least one step forward. I 
know how critical the times are and I know 
that many things need to be done. I do not 
know exact situations and cannot offer spe- 
cifics, but I am sure there is some way out of 
these difficult situations if three or five or 
seven men and women on a board set them- 
selves to it. We may just as welt look the 
thing squarely in the face, and do the best we 
can. 

I am to speak to you specially on some 
phases of school legislation; it is not a very 
interesting topic, I fear, and yet you may not 
be wholly uninterested in what the last legis- 
lature did in passing laws relating to educa- 
tion. Before I speak of that may I refer to 
the Permanent State School Fund. Boards 
of directors ought to know just what this 
means and what they may do to increase that 
fund. 

When the Code Commission in 1911 wrote 
the Pennsylvania School Code, they wisely 
wrote into that Code a section providing for 
a Permanent State School Fund. Up to 1912, 
Pennsylvania, if not the only State, was one 
of the few States that did not have a Per- 
manent State School Fund. The reason was 
that we were one of the older states, and when 
the National Government parcelled out the 
land grants, the money which came to Penn- 
sylvania from its grants had to be expended 
for current expenses: and so three or four 
million dollars were employed for current ex- 
penses of the schools and that left the Com- 
monwealth without a dollar of a Permanent 
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State School Fund. Some of the western 
states were much wiser; they did not sell their 
grants and the value has been constantly in- 
creasing, so today the State of Minnesota has 
an immense income from its land grants. 
Certain portions of this land were set apart 
for school purposes and this was afterwards 
found to be heavily underlayed with iron ore. 
Out of this rich treasury, that State has some- 
thing like fifty million dollars in a Permanent 
State School Fund. 

In 1912 the first dollar came into the Penn- 
sylvania Fund. During the past eight years 
four hundred thousand dollars have been col- 
lected—not a large sum, to be sure, but a good 
starting point. It is the nucleus around which 
we can build a large Permanent State School 
Fund. The State Board of Education is au- 
thorized to spend the income of this fund to 
equalize educational advantages throughout 
the Commonwealth. This fund cannot be 
used for any other purpose—the principal may 
never be expended, only the income can be 
expended. In the future the main source of 
revenue will be the forest reservations. We 
have today over a million acres of such reser- 
vations in the Commonwealth and I am told 
in a comparatively short time, say fifty years, 
these forest acres will bring an income of five 
dollars per acre; with a million acres, five 
dollars per acre per annum would mean a 
direct contribution annually of five million 
dollars. I urge you to go out as missionaries 
to let the public know what this Permanent 
State School Fund is, what its sources are, 
and to urge them to aid in perpetuating that 
fund for oncoming generations. 

The last legislature passed sixty-one acts; 
more than two hundred bills were introduced; 
some fell by the wayside in Committee; many 
of them got to the floor of the House and 
some to the Senate and were defeated there; 
all but 61 of the 200 were defeated in some 
way, either by veto or vote. Of these 61 a few 
are perhaps of more than ordinary interest. 
May I first call your attention to the Act 
which provided that a delegate might be sent 
from each school district to the State Direc- 
tors Association. Heretofore your County Di- 
rectors Convention sent a number of repre- 
sentatives, the expenses of whom was borne 
by the Association or whatever method was 
devised by the Association. Under the pres- 
ent law, each district may send a representa- 
tive to the State Convention and all the neces- 
sary expenses of attendance are to be borne 
by the district from which the representative 
comes. 

A second measure is one affecting the treas- 
urer. Under the amended section of the 
school law, the treasurer is limited to 2 per 
cent. on the collection of taxes or paying out 
of money and is prohibited from receiving 
any commission in the repayment of loans. 

Another Act provides that teachers shall 
be paid for their time when the school is 
closed on account of an epidemic or by reason 
of the destruction of the building by fire or 
otherwise. Where a teacher loses time for 
either of the causes enumerated under that 
section of the Code, the teacher must be paid 
for such time in addition to the payment 
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specified in her contract. Suppose that a 
teacher on account of an epidemic is out of 
school for a month or six weeks and there 
doesn’t remain enough time after the epidemic 
to complete the school term, the question is, 
To what extent is the district responsible? It 
is responsible to that teacher for the amount 
of her whole salary. Whether or not the dis- 
trict will be required to continue school be- 
yond the first of July, which is the beginning 
of the new fiscal year, would have to be de- 
termined by the State Superintendent and 
would depend upon the facts presented. 

There are two acts of special importance to 
the rural directors referring to consolidation. 
A consolidated school is the union of two or 
more- public elementary schools which, prior 
to such union, were maintained in separate 
buildings and which, after said union, are 
housed in one school ‘plant and taught by two 
or more teachers. Wherever such schools are 
maintained in the future, the Commonwealth 
will pay half the cost of transportation, not 
to exceed $3,000 in one school district in any 
one school year. For this purpose, an appro- 
priation of $350,000 was made to aid the work 
for the coming two years. Another law, 
closely related to this one, provides that 
schools having an average attendance of ten 
or less than ten shall automatically close. 
There are approximately ten thousand one- 
room school buildings in Pennsylvania. Sev- 
eral hundred of these are maintained for 
fewer than ten pupils. Where the attendance 
falls below ten, the directors are authorized 
to close the school and transport the pupils to 
the nearest school. Toward the cost of trans- 
portation the State shall pay one-half the sum 
expended, not to exceed one dollar per day 
per pupil. No special appropriation was made 
to carry this last act into operation; therefore, 
whatever money may be expended during the 
coming two years will have to be secured from 
the Legislature through a deficiency appropria- 
tion. Wherever the children of an automiatic- 
ally closed school go into a consolidated 
school, there can be no question about the 
payment of transportation out of the $350,000 
fund, but there is no provision specially made 
if these children are taken ‘out of the small 
school and scattered among two or three other 
schools. 

One of the troublesome questions confront- 
ing directors is that of vaccination and com- 
pulsory education. It has been held, under 
an opinion of a former attorney general, that 
both laws could not be enforced, because their 
enforcement was inconsistent. It was held 
that of an unvaccinated child went to school 
and the teacher dismissed such child, the com- 
pulsory school law could not be enforced 
against him because he was unvaccinated and 
for that reason prevented from being admitted. 
Under the old act, the teacher was primarily 
responsible for dismissing an unvaccinated 
child. Under the amended act, that responsi- 
bility is placed upon the directors. Under the 
compulsory law, the teacher, attendance officer, 
superintendent or principal makes the report 
and a recent decision in a county court pro- 
vides that, where children are sent to school 
without’ being vaccinated, they should be sent 





home. If they are absent three days without a 
reason provided for in the School Code, the 
parents are to be fined. The Judge holds that 
the board has the right to go on prosecuting 
and inflicting fines on a man who fails to 
have his child vaccinated and sent to school. 
That decision practically means compulsory 
vaccination, 

Two of the far-reaching acts of the last 
legislature refer to the question of American- 
ization. One of the acts requires the State 
Superintendent to prepare a course of study 
which shall be taught in all the schools of the 
Commonwealth; it gives large powers and 
places a large responsibility on the public 
school system. The second law provides that 
boards of directors may, on the recommenda- 
tion of a county superintendent, provide in- 
spectors in a county where there is a large 
foreign element. The salary of such inspec- 
tors shall not exceed the salary of assistant 
superintendents in those counties. It will be 
the business of these inspectors to organize 
the alien population outside of the public 
schools. In these two measures, we have the 
beginning of a very important movement for 
the Commonwealth. This State has the most 
heterogeneous population of any State in the 
Union. Here are represented all classes. 
grades and conditions of mankind. Our alien 
population is much larger than is ordinarily 
believed. If the whole people of the United 
States could be mixed up in a crowd and one 
were to pass through it, every third person we 
should meet would be either foreign born or 
of foreign born parents. In the larger cities, 
seventy-five per cent. of the population is for- 
eign born or of foreign born parentage. Three 
millions of our people cannot speak the Eng- 
lish tongue and twice as many more cannot 
read or write it. More than twelve hundred 
newspapers in this country are printed i in lan- 
guages other than the English. It is the busi- 
ness of America to Americanize this alien pop- 
ulation. It will not be accomplished by the 
mere contagion of example; it can only be 
done through the process of proper education. 
It is especially important in this day when a 
group of people is coming into voting power. 
President Wilson used a felicitous phrase 
when he said the war was being carried on, 
“To make the world safe for democracy.” 
Someone, with equal felicity, said our business 
now is, “To make democracy safe in the 
world.” Democracy is not merely a form of 
government; it is not merely a device of gov- 
ernment; it is the spiritual expression of edu- 
cated freemen! 

This was followed by the address of 
County Superintendent L. J. Russell, of To- 
wanda, Bradford County, on the 


DEFECTS OF THE WOODRUFF SALARY BILL AS IT 
APPLIES TO FOURTH CLASS DISTRICTS. 


Probably no legislative act has been cussed 
and discussed more than the Woodruff salary 
act since the passage of the school code in 
torr. The teachers of our state have com- 
plained because it did not give them at least 
a living wage, and on the other hand, districts 
and counties have criticised this act for many 
and various short-comings which they claim it 
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contains. One superintendent writes that he 
“considers the Woodruff bill the most iniqui- 
tous piece of legislation ever passed by our 
Legislature.” Another writes, “ Go to it, give 
the Woodruff law fits. It deserves it.” An- 
other states, “It is vicious legislation. It will 
drive many fourth class districts into bank- 
ruptcy.” Another county superintendent rep- 
resenting many rural schools states that he 
has very carefully calculated the amount of 
money his county would have received under 
the Snyder Minimum salary law and the 
amount the state will pay under the provi- 
sions of the Woodruff act, and this conclusions 
oe his county will suffer very little finan- 
cially. 

Thus you see the school men of our state 
do not seem to agree as to whether the Wood- 
ruff act is good or bad legislation. 

I have made, with the help of Assistant 
County Superintendent W. T. Clarke, a care- 
ful and accurate study of the effects the Wood- 
ruff salary act will have on Bradford county. 
First, let me state that we have 54 districts 
in our county; 47 of these are rural, with more 
than 200 one-room rural schools. Our chief 
industry is agriculture. We have no large 
manufacturing plants and practically all of the 
natural resources have been taken from us. I 
state this in order that you may know in a 
general way the local conditions in our county 
and be able to decide whether what I have 
learned from this study will apply to the vari- 
ous counties of the commonwealth which you 
men represent. 

Probably the one feature of this law which 
has been most widely discussed and criticised 
is Section 2, the purport of which is as fol- 
lows: “ Each teacher, principal, supervisor, di- 
rector of special subjects, or any of his assist- 
ants, in school districts of the second, third, 
and fourth class who hold a certificate other 
than a Provisional certificate .. . and receive 
a salary of less than $100 per school month, 
but whose salary is not increased by at least 
25 per cent. under the provisions of Clause 1 
of this act, shall receive an increase in salary 
of 25 per cent... .” 

The much debated question seems to be as 
to whether this section refers to the position 
or the teacher. Soon after the state superin- 
tendent took up his official duties he issued an 
opinion on this section in which he stated that 
the position carried the increase. In discuss- 
ing the defects of this bill it is needless for 
us to debate the question as to whether this 
interpretation stands, for we all know that, 
under the code of 1911, the state superintend- 
ent was well within the boundaries of his 
rights, and that any interpretation or ruling 
he might make must stand until regular judi- 
cial procedure changes the same. We, in 
Bradford county, have followed this course 
of reasoning and are paying out teachers ac- 
cordingly and will continue to do so until the 
Supreme Court of our state reverses the 
opinion. 

At this point in our discussion I wish to 
give you the benefit of the study made in our 
county. I will necessarily have to burden you 
with some statistics, but no more than I must, 
in order that we. may draw accurate conclu- 
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sions from this survey. In 1918-19 our county 
salary roll in round figures was $177,000. 
This was divided between the state and the 
district as follows: $41,000 the state paid, and 
$136,000 the district paid, or in terms of per- 
centage the district paid 76 per cent. of our 
teachers’ salaries in 1918-19. In 1919-20 our 
salary roll will be $238,000 divided as follows: 
the state will pay $52,000 and the district $186,- 
000, or in terms of percentage, the district will] 
pay 78 per cent. of our teachers’ salaries for 
the present year. From this we necessarily 
conclude that the Woodruff act has changed 
but very little the proportionate parts paid 
by the district and state. 

At this time I should like to discuss school 
support, but that is another story and would 
be irrelevant to the subject. Nevertheless, I 
must say that I do not consider the state is 
paying its share toward the public schools lo- 
cated in the fourth-class districts when it pays 
but 22 per cent. toward the salaries of the 
teachers in the said schools. We are all good 
roads advocates and believe in and are build- 
ing improved roads on a 50-50 basis. There- 
fore, why should we not support our schools 
in the same way? 

In 1918-19 we received in our county $41,000 

under the Snyder act. In 1919-20 we will re- 
ceive $52,000 under the Woodruff act. I do 
not like to refer to the so-called Snyder act 
for comparison, for we all know that the prin- 
ciple contained in the Snyder act was vicious, 
unjust, and not economic, for it gave a pre- 
mium to those districts in our commonwealth 
where they employed the lowest grade certifi- 
cate and paid the lowest salaries in 1906, and 
it also penalized the progressive, up-to-date 
school districts of our state that had hired the 
pe teachers and paid the best salaries in 
1906. 
I merely refer to these proportions in order 
that we may know that we are not losing any 
state appropriation under the Woodruff act 
in our county. 

I find that four districts in our county are 
approaching a financial crisis unless the state 
department can in some way give them assist- 
ance. For convenience I will call these dis- 
tricts A, B, C, and D. Last year “A” levied 
25 mills, and has a bonded indebtedness of 
$32,000. Even with this millage they were not 
able to meet all their expenses, and had to 
borrow . “C” levied 22 mills, has a 
bonded indebtedness of $20,500 and was not 
able to pay all of its necessary expenses, and 
therefore, had to borrow $2650. “B” and 
“D” show like conditions. We have been ad- 
vised that we should borrow the money to 
meet the added increase due to the Woodruff 
act. But of course we know that this only 
points to bankruptcy, since we are now levying 
the limit. 

Sec. 3 of the law contains a decided defect. 
As you know, it provides that the common- 
wealth shall pay to us for those teachers hold- 
ing Provisional certificates and employed in 
rural schools $10 per month; for those teach- 
ers holding Professional certificates $12.50 
per month; and for those teachers holding 
Permanent and Normal School diplomas, $20 
per-month. This means that it will cost the 
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district $50 for a teacher with a provisional 
certificate, $57.50 for a teacher with a profes- 
sional certificate; and for a teacher with 
a permanent certificate. In rural counties we 
have always had to put up with many incom- 
petent, untrained teachers. Legislation of this 
kind tends to increase the number, and there- 
fore, is unfair and unjust to our country boys 
and girls. 

In conclusion, I wish to state the defects as 
I see them after having made this study: I. 
Inexperienced teachers receive as much as ex- 
perienced teachers. 2. Some rural boards will 
hire, in the future, provisionally certified teach- 
ers rather than those holding higher grade 
certificates. Others will be forced to do this 
because it will cost their districts less money 
under the provisions of this act. 3. The 
Woodruff salary law increases our salary 
budget, for 1919-20, $65,000. The state pays 
$13,000 of this and the districts $52,000, or in 
other words, the state pays about 20 per cent. 
of the increase caused by the act. 

The time has come when we should have a 
radical change made in the law governing the 
distribution of state appropriations for schools. 
I come from a county of Pensylvania where 
our average millage for school purposes is 
11.18 mills. There is a county adjoining us 
where the millage is 19.45; in fact there is not 
a county in northeastern Pennsylvania whose 
millage for school purposes is less than Io. 
We must raise teachers’ salaries even more 
than this act provides for, but we canot do this 
in fourth-class rural districts where the land 
value is not more than $25 an acre, and where 
we are now paying from one to two per cent. 
on the land value for school purposes each 
year. The state simply must assist us more 
than it has in the past or else our country 
people will continue to leave the country and 
move to the cities where they can give their 
children a square deal and a fair opportunity 
to receive an elementary education. 


_— 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


JHE meeting which had been planned to 
ibe held at the Camp Curtin Junior High 
School, at Sixth and Walnut streets, was, 
owing to the recent snow storm, held in the 
auditorium of the Technical High Sschool. 

The orchestra of the Camp Curtin Junior 
High School gave a very enjoyable program 
of music, including the March from Norma, 
Rigoletto, Lange’s Flower Song, the Melody 
in F, by Rubenstein, the Miserere from I Tro- 
vatore, a solo on the violoncello, and other 
selections. 

The address of the evening was by Dr. 
David Snedden, of the Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University on 

CHANGING CONDITIONS IN EDUCATION. 

There are a few cardinal propositions rela- 

tive to citizenship in a twentieth century de- 


mocracy which are today readily assented to 
by intelligent men everywhere. We agree, of 








course, that a worthy citizen must be, first of 
all, a willing conformist, a faithful team 
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worker, an earnest co-operator. But he must 
be something more—something that is in a 
sense almost the reverse of all these. At 
proper times and places he should refuse to 
conform, to follow the herd, to uphold the 
laws. He must initiate, invent, seek follow- 
ers, undertake new ventures, rebel, even in 
face of the opposition of his compatriots. 

Few of.us will deny that the scope, variety 
and complexity of the issues upon which a 
citizen, if he be other than a passive con- 
formist, is now called upon to pass, are in- 
creasing in almost geometrical ratio. It is 
not merely in matters of international rela- 
tions, national finance, and interstate trade 
that even the well read man finds himself 
constantly balked by insufficient knowledge 
and inadequate interpretation; with the best 
of intentions most of us possess neither time 
nor ability, apparently, to understand the poli- 
cies and practices of our parties, our munici- 
palities, or the economic organizations into 
which we put our labor or invest our savings. 
In a vague way we have learned from our 
president that never again can there be a 
great war in which America will not have vital 
interests; that economic interdependence 
among nations, widespread and exacting in the 
claims it produces, will be hereafter an in- 
escapable condition for all nations; and that 
somehow we must, for the sake of peace and 
progress, discover the optimum resultants of 
“ self-determination” on the one hand, and 
leagued co-operation on the other. But what 
a prospect of unsolved problems these impera- 
tives open up to the average -well-meaning 
citizen! Is it any wonder that, confronted by 
current new visions of responsible citizenship, 
we either resolve to “let George do it,” or 
else cut the Gordian knots with the sword of 
impulse easily to be found among our stock 
of inherited feelings and preconceived ideas? 

Perhaps those of .us who are actively en- 
deavoring to reconstruct or improve the 
processes by which citizens are made have not 
sufficiently realized how brief is the span of 
time of preparation and how limited are the 
energies and abilities of those who constitute 
the rank and file of voters, to say nothing of 
other citizens. Certainly, any well-meant pro- 
grams of education for citizenship can only 
hope to succeed by taking full account of the 
limiting conditions affecting those whom we 
seek to educate. 

Difficult pedagogical problems are doubtless 
involved in this field of education, but surely 
the ends in view are far more practicable than 
those supporting the illusory procedures now 
so frequently found in our schools in which 
we expect study of American history, the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
complex mechanisms of municipal government 
to give the student ability to comprehend and 
solve the problems upon which he must pass 
as voter. “Every man his own physician” 
would not be a more unjustifiable principle of 
action than that of encouraging each man 
as a voter to trust his own judgment of com- 
plex issues rather than of a specialist whom 
he freely and intelligently should choose. The 
pedagogical difficulties involved in educating 
citizens to appreciate the importance, to un- 
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derstand the methods, and to experience the 
motives making for such right choice of serv- 
ice are by no means insurmountable, once the 
goals to be attained are clearly defined. 

The last fifteen years have been the tod- 
dling, teething stage of growth of vocational 
education. It has naturally been’ subject to 
many of the diseases of childhood. At times 
it was not certain that the infant would live; 
and some have doubted whether it was worth 
raising. The present writer can say with good 
grace that it has been a noisy brat; and he 
is well aware that some of its foster nurses 
have made uninterested people rather tired 
by their predictions as to how the infant 
would some day become a lusty youth who 
would whip the other and less vulgar youths 
in the vicinity and even make some respect- 
able older folks look to their laurels. 

Since the whole-hearted entry of the na- 
tional government into the support and partial 


direction of vocational education, the entire | 


situation has assumed a new aspect. The in- 
fant is no longer regarded as a foundling and 
interloper. He is growing and learning fast. 
We can see now that, while he will not meekly 
confine himself to a corner, neither is he likely 
to become a bully, even if in a few cases he 
is given for a while the food and freedom 
of “dual control.” He is really capable of 
being civilized, even though our refined school- 
master senses will long object to the work-a- 
day clothing that he must perforce wear, and 
to the odors of machine shop and stable that 
necessarily cling to him. 

Many are the superstitions in education that 
we may expect to see blown up or dried up 
during the next twenty-five years. We shall 
certainly plumb the shallowness of the “cold 
storage” education which seeks to fill the 
mind with technical knowledge of a vocation 
before its practice is begun. We shall see the 
folly of confusing general or liberal education 
for children in rural communities with voca- 
tional agricultural education for those who 
are to be farmers. We shall learn to appre- 
ciate the almost criminal ignorance, the almost 
willful blindness, of those who deny or dis- 
pute the possibilities of definite vocational 
education for the highly specialized or so- 
dubbed “unskilled” occupations. We may 
even learn that good schools for the respective 
species of vocational education are not the 
rivals of good schools for liberal education, 
but their very desirable and necessary comple- 
ments—that together they contribute to the 
rounded education, but that alone they give 
only a one-sided education. 

As to teachers’ unions, we must use federa- 
tion as we use all other great powers—in the 
conviction that it is a good servant but a bad 
master. We can readily imagine educators 
becoming influential collectively (some of them 
have always been greatly influential individ- 
ually) in promoting some public interests that 
are not primarily educational. We can imag- 
ine them as having clearly defined educational 
policies of such scope and importance that the 
enlistment of non-educational agencies to- 
wards their realization becomes a worthy ob- 
ject. Inevitably the problem appears: Shall 
teachers’ unions or federations of educations 
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ally their efforts in any degree with unions 
or federations whose fields are other than edu- 
cational? 

Here again the answer must logically be in 
the affirmative when it is clear that the inter- 
ests of society as a whole and not one section 
of it alone are being served. But educators 
must not lose sight of the ancient and still 
important fact that society abounds in organi- 
zations whose objects and accomplishments are 
on the whole worthy, but which necessarily 
operate through the defence or promotion of 
sectional, sectarian, or partisan interests. Po- 
litical parties, religious sects, competing cor- 
porations, rival nations, emulative cultural as- 
sociations are all, so far as sociology can now 
inform us, valuable, if not indispensable, 
means of insuring social efficiency and prog- 
ress, Geographers tell us that there are only 
a few regions on the surface of the globe 
where human energy can reach its maximum. 
These are regions where in the course of the 
year, there is much heat as well as much cold, 
where wet and dry seasons alternate, where 
high barometic pressure rapidly succeeds to 
low, and where frequent storms, instead of 
ever placid skies, summon men to plan, to 
work, and to conserve. In the same way, 
probably, the maximum of social progress 
comes where, within wholesome limits, men 
form groups which, under reasonable restraint, 
strive in contending factions to advance their 
own interests. When some of these groups 
become permanently strong at the expense of 
the others, paralysis and ruin of course, fol- 
low. Hence the constant struggle of democ- 
racy to prevent one political party, one church 
or one economic interest from enslaving the 
rest. 

It is easily understood by an observant stu- 
dent of society that the partisanship which 
might well be permitted to one group would 
be destructive to another. For hundreds of 
years all civilized states have tried to prevent 
their lawgivers—that is judges, rather than 
lawyers and legislators—from being tied up 
with party or sectarian interests. In any dem- 
ocratic state it is keenly felt that army and 
police must serve the commonwealth as a 
whole and not any faction therein. At its 
best the ministry or priesthood remains aloof 
from economic or political contentions ; and 
none of: us are certain that public interest is 
served by rivalries or worse between different 
religious organizations. 

There exist many reasons why public school 
teachers can not closely ally themselves in 
their corporate capacity with a particular po- 
iltical party, religious sect, economic union or 
other group promoting factional interests. 
The most obvious one is that public school 
teachers, like judges, the police, the army and 
navy, as well as fire fighters, health officers 
and other public servants are bound to devote 
themselves to the needs of all the members of 
society rather than a special group within it. 
Related to this is, of course, the fact that 
any person, owing service to all, forfeits the 
confidence and loses the support of a part of 
his public when he allies himself, or in any 
way binds himself, to a factional part of that 
public. 
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It would be folly as well as a social offense 


for teachers collectively to ally themselves | 


with the Democratic or the Republican party, 
with the Methodist or the Catholic church. 
with a suffrage, or with a “wet” partisan 
group. For the moment such an alliance might 
procure them various gains, but in the long 
run they would lose public support and con- 
fidence. It matters little that each of these 
groups or parties sincerely believes that it is 
working ultimately and only for the general 
good, and that error lies chiefly among those 
who do not support it. In effect these are all 
partisan groupings and movements. It should 
be clearly understood, of course, that the 
rights of individual teachers actively to par- 
ticipate in the work of partisan groups is not 
here under discussion. 

Sometimes there are groups, avowedly non- 
partisan in aims, with whom teachers are 
urged collectively to cooperate. In some re- 
gions the Grange has been such an organiza- 
tion. Groupings for mutual culture, or for the 
provision of relief, are often of this character. 


Obviously, teachers do not encounter the same . 


risks in cooperating collectively with organi- 
zations of this character as with those that 
arouse partisan feelings. But even in the case 
of these groups teachers must, in their col- 
lective action, hold themselves resolutely aloof 
from seeming partiality. 

It would seem entirely appropriate for 
teachers’ unions or federations to seek the co- 
operation of, as well as to extend sympathetic 
help to, all organizations in promoting worthy 
social ends including those making for a bet- 
ter status of teaching. If teachers’ organiza- 
tions can conscientiously, openly, disinterest- 
edly, and always on equal terms, seek the 
support of the various political parties, of the 
various religious bodies, of wage-earners’ or- 
ganizations, farmers’ organizations, profes- 
sional men’s organizations, then the dignity of 
their callings and the fundamental rightness of 
their aspirations and objectives are almost cer- 
tain to be preserved. But let them once enter 
into close cooperative alliance with any col- 
lective agency which is seriously opposed, as 
to its purposes or as to its methods, by a sub- 
stantial part of the community—they will find 
that in the concessions which must be made, 
the stands that must be taken, and the acts 
that must be shared in, the profession will be 
compromised, public confidence alienated, and 
a very jungle road of dire possibilities entered 
upon. 

Let it be noted that these conclusions often 
apply also to other organizations than those 
of teachers. No church can afford in the long 
run to ally itself with one political party. 
The strong leaders of the Federation of Labor 
have always resisted either the formation of 
a labor party or enduring alliance with an ex- 
isting party. We should view as disastrous 
any attempt of physicians, soldiers, or mer- 
chants to affiliate for defensive or offensive 
purposes with any organizations devoted to 
the pursuit of political, religious or special 
economic ends. 

Recently some teachers have undertaken to 
ally themselves collectively with the American 
Federation of Labor. It is well known that 


| the Federation is actively trying, at least in 
the persons of some of its representatives, to 
| enlist teachers in co-operating organizations. 

Americans in general have much respect for 

the Federation of Labor and not least for 
some of its distinguished leaders. No serious 
student questions the worthiness of many of 
its aims and the value of its accomplishments. 

But from the standpoint of the nation as e 

whole as well as from that of the 60,000,000 
or more productive workers in that nation— 
farmers, farm-laborers, factory workers, min- 
ers, professional men and women, housewives, 
servants—the Federation represents but a part 
of our population. Furthermore, it is in fact 
a militant part and at times devoted to the 
pursuit of aims and to the employment of 
methods which are strongly opposed by other 
Americans no less deserving of public confi- 
dence than the members of the Federation. 

There can be no escape from the conclu- 
sion that, from the standpoint of any particu- 
lar community, state or the nation, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor must be regarded 
as a class or partisan organization in no less 
degree than is a political party, a church, or 
a reform movement. Its partisanship rests on 
economic rather than strictly religious, politi- 
cal or other divisive grounds, but it is none 

| the less a group which tends to enlist passion- 
ate support and to create bitter opposition for 
all that. 

It is impossible to see how teachers can ben- 
efit their work or their profession in the long 
run by close or exclusive alliance with the 
Federation of Labor, at least until the latter 
shall have ceased to reflect class or sectarian 
interests. Individual teachers and even local 
groups of teachers may profit for the moment, 
but the larger profession as well as their 
successors will probably pay a heavy price: 
for such selfish success, 

- Educators are, in the main, public servants, 

As such they are employed by the public, di- 
rectly, sometimes, as in the case of some state 
and county superintendents, or indirectly by 
lay representatives (sckool-board members) of 
‘the public (or at least a majority of it at any 
one time). Occasionally school boards dele- 
gate the actual responsibilities of employing 
and dismissing teachers to specialist admin- 
istrators. 

The public is almost necessarily a poor em- 
ployer whether it acts directly at the ballot 
box or indirectly through representatives. It 
does not know the actual requirements of the 
work for which it must employ servants; it is 
too many-thumbed to discriminate nicely the 
characteristics of those whom it employs; it 
is slow to appreciate and reward merit in its 
employes; and it commonly dismisses experi- 
enced and trustworthy men and women with 
little reason or excuse. Nevertheless, the 
modern world knows no effective substitutes 
for democratic collective employment of those 
who must perform public duties. The meth- 
ods of hereditary autocracies or bureaucracies 
have been tried and found wanting. Hence 
we hold to the methods of party selection, 
popular voting and fixed terms, mitigated 
gradually by civil service selection, tenure dur- 
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ing good behavior, and expert supervision in 
the case of the rank and file of workers. 

Teachers constitute the largest branch of 
the public service. The administration of the 
schools has remained local and close to demo- 
cratic control more than that of most other 
departments of community and state govern- 
ments. Only slowly and reluctantly have com- 
munities surrendered the democratic privilege 
of electing teachers each year or term, of dis- 
missing them without hearing, and of allowing 
any dissatisfied parent to make an individual 
teacher’s life miserable. Teachers’ salaries 
being chiefly paid by collective contributions 
levied on property, there exists ceaseless pres- 
sure, if not to have these lowered, at least 
to prevent them from being raised. In a 
thousand ways the teaching profession is made 
to feel the opprobrium and exactions of work- 
ing for a many headed employer whose ideas 
of what service he should or could have are 
relatively vague and inchoate. 

Some remedies for these evils have been 
devised and others can be found. Neverthe- 
less it may well be doubted whether public 
employment can ever become as discriminat- 
ing, as appreciative, as well-rewarded and as 
free from vexatious restrictions and deaden- 
ing routine as private employment. Hence 
office-holders, including teachers, whether 
elected by voters at large or appointed under 
more or less of dictation from these (in re- 
strictive rules and laws if nothing else) must 
be prepared to accept their positions with 
these limitations in mind. They may not ex- 
pect to treat the public as employer as they 
would a private employer. The public’s sen- 
sorium of responsibility is too widely diffused. 
It is now agreed by most competent students 
of sociology or political science that it is 
neither expedient nor right for the employees 
of the public to coerce their employer through 
the medium of the strike or of sabotage. 
Grievances of workers must be expected but 
only educational measures can effect their al- 
leviation. Educators, if strong in public con- 
fidence, are in a peculiarly strategic position 
to conduct such education if they are patient 
and relatively unselfish in their aspirations. 
It is peculiarly their function to be thinking 
in terms of the public welfare and the condi- 
tions making for a next generation of better 
citizens than those of today. 

Teachers’ unions should strongly address 
themselves to a determination of the best ob- 
jectives and methods of this education of the 
public. They should in the first place carry 
to the point of very clear and concrete formu- 
lation their conceptions of sound and enduring 
public policies. They should bring scientific 
knowledge heavily to bear in defining and ex- 
pressing the social values of the ends to which 
they aspire. They should resolutely avoid 
proposals that seem to conduce to the erection 
of bureaucratic control or to bring rewards 
chiefly to those now entrenched in public of- 
fice. Their proposals of policy and for legis- 
lation should invariably be accompanied by 
evidences of aspiration and achievement for 
the good of education along lines that have 
nothing to do with financial reward or more 
secure tenure. 
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As an instance let us take the proposal that 
teachers should be paid on a twelve months’ 
basis. It is in the highest degree desirabl 
that teachers’ compensation should be esti- 
mated by the year and so given that it will 
bear the least possible resemblance to weekly 
or monthly pay for the few weeks or months 
for which casual laborers are employed. 

On the other hand let teachers in seeking 
this reform also make concession on vacations, 
which are another relic of the days when 
teaching was essentially casual labor. No 
other real vocation has so much vacation sea- 
son as teaching. Progressive teachers use 
their vacations only in part for rest; they 
either work at something else than teaching 
or else devote themselves to study. But the 
whole matter is utterly without standards or 
regularization at present. Let teachers com- 
bine to establish right standards, perhaps as 
follows: the teacher shall be employed and 
paid for fifty-two weeks each year; four 
weeks in the summer, in addition to holidays 
at other seasons, shall be devoted to rest; 
two weeks at the opening of school and two 
weeks at its close to preparatory or closing 
work under direction of school authorities; 
thirty-six weeks to teaching during the full 
three quarters school year (of compulsory at- 
tendance) ; and the rest to professional study 
or in part to vacation classes in the fourth 
or ‘empty” quarter of the school year. 

On the basis of the policies thus proposed 
could it be shown that teachers and public 
alike would benefit? Surely it is only along 
some such roads as those here suggested that 
the more than half a million public school 
teachers of America are to travel to public 
appreciation and approval, dignity of profes- 
sional standing and opportunities to render 
the best service. No less surely will selfish 
policies, threats to coerce the public, morbid 
dwelling on grievances and shortsighted alli- 
ance with organizations bound by tradition and 
conditions to seek ends and to employ meth- 
ods very alien to public education, lead to the 
downward paths of class struggle, militant 
methods, and degradation of professional 
standards. 

Moving pictures were shown at the close of 
Dr. Snedden’s address. 


_o 
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FRIDAY MORNING. 








HE last meeting of the session was called 
: to order by President Barnhart at 9 a. m. 
After devotional exercises by Rev. Ellis Kra- 
mer, and music by the school children, Dr. 
Samuel Hamilton, Superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County, made a brief address on pres- 
ent school conditions, with especial reference 
for the consolidation of schools. 


ADDRESS BY DR. HAMILTON. 


It is a very great pleasure for me to see you 
this morning, but not a pleasure to face you 
as a substitute. I don’t like to act as a substi- 
tute. The greatest problem before the State 
is the problem of Consolidation. It is abso- 
lutely impossible under the existing conditions 
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to give a child in the rural community a 
square deal in education; with the short terms, 
the one-room school, the untrained teacher, 
and all the conditions that gather around the 
rural school when compared to the opportuni- 
ties offered the child in the graded school of 
the town. The dearth of teachers that is 
spread over the country is going to continue 
for some years, and teachers will not go to 
the ungraded school where they must act as 
janitors of their own buildings if they can 
find a school in some graded district. The 
Board of Education ought to be thinking seri- 
ously on this question. Last year the legisla- 
ture passed a law that requires every rural 
school with an enrollment of only ten pupils 
or less to be closed up. It would be wise to 
increase that number. 

Pénnsylvania is at the end of the list of the 
States of the Union in the matter of consoli- 
dation. Every other State has outrun us in 
that particular. The conditions that confront 
the State are such that the rural child can- 
not be educated in the one-room school to any 
extent. In some places the rural school will 
always exist. In the West the roads run 
north, south, east and west, and at regular 
intervals. We differ in this respect, and it is 
much easier to consolidate there than where 
the roads are of odd shapes and run around 
the hills. These conditions exist in Pennsyl- 
vania, and unless some change could be made 
in the township lines this will prevail, and I 
don’t think such a thing is possible. Until 
something else is done beyond what has been 
done I don’t expect much will be accom- 
plished. 

The first thing that confronts a district in 
the matter of consolidation is the initial cost. 
Most of the districts are opposed to undertak- 
ing that initial cost. The next thing is for the 
legislature to make an appropriation to pay 
part of the initial cost of installing the con- 
solidated school. A company of engineers 
many years ago decided, after a conference, 
that it would never be possible to run a steam 
vessel across the Atlantic Ocean because they 
figured they couldn’t carry coal enough to pro- 
duce steam more than so many miles, and 
they would run out of coal before they got 
across; but this was: found not to be true. 
We cannot say now that anything is impos- 
sible. The legislature must induce the people 
to consolidate by offering them large appro- 
priations. 

We need consolidation in Pennsylvania. 1 
have studied that question for 30 years. If 
you are opposed to it it is because you are not 
informed along that line, and you had better 
read up about it. How are we going to get 
consolidation in Pennsylvania? Any student 
of education here knows that the rural child 
cannot be educated under present conditions 
as it ought to be. How many farmers are in 
the legislature? Last year hardly a single 
farmer. Can you expect you will have much 
legislation in the interest of the farmer, if it 
is to be enacted by the people who come from 
the cities and towns? They don’t see the 
progress of the country as they ought to. 
The first point is to make a move at the next 
meeting of the legislature to have a certain 





portion of the initial cost paid by the State. 
Our Governor has said Pennsylvania is an un- 
tapped well. I imagine he is going to have 
it tapped at the next legislature, and he is 
going to stand back of the legislature to have 
it legislate for the best interest of the schools. 
Wouldn’t it be a good plan for the State 
Legislature to set aside two or three million 
dollars to be loaned to the rural districts at 2 
per cent. interest—the amount of interest paid 
for the regular State funds—to be paid back 
in thirty years in equal annual installments to 
enable the rural district to consolidate its 
schools? You say that may not be constitu- 
tional. I think there is a ruling in the State 
Department that you can’t give to one district 
in a township greater advantages than another. 
The legislature at the last meeting passed a 
law giving $5.00 additional salary to every 
teacher with a high grade certificate in a rural 
community. Denmark is a little country, it 
hasn’t as much wealth as the district I have 
the honor to represent. The Danish people 
are good people. Our Commissioner of Agri- 
culture is a Dane, and I heard him make a 
speech that was unsurpassed by any speech I 
have heard in thirty years. They have this law 
which is worth while: The Government will 
loan any homemaker in Denmark 80 per cent. 
of the assessed valuation of that home at 3 
per cent. interest, and let him pay it back as 
he wants to. If Denmark can do that, can’t 
we do something to induce the farmers of 
Pennsylvania to consolidate their schools to 
educate their children? There is the greatest 
lack of equality of opportunity in education 
in Pennsylvania of any State in the Union. 
I have in my county two districts, one ad- 
joining the other. You go from one into the 
other without knowing you have done so. 
One pays 20 mills school tax, it has short 
terms, poor buildings, no high school and is 
entirely dependent upon some adjoining dis- 
trict for its secondary education. Across the 
street is a district that pays 7 mills; that dis- 
trict has fine buildings, it has a long school 
term, a fine head of the school system at a 
high salary, the best paid teachers, fine high 
school. Because a citizen happens to live in 
that district he pays only 7 mills—and just 
across the street his neighbor pays 20 mills 
tax. What equality of opportunity is this? 
The courts of Pennsylvania, in organizing 
special school districts, have cut them up into 
such small parts that there is not enough tax- 
able property to serve the purpose and the 
expense of the school. We ought to stand 
for a law that would prohibit the organization 
of a separate school district without a taxa- 
tion value of $5,000,000. The Consolidation 
Schools is the most important problem before 
the Commonwealth today. The schools must 
consolidate, and if we don’t the probabilities 
are there will be drastic legislation along tha: 
line. The time is here when something must 
be done along that line. First, let us ask for 
a certain amount of the initial cost. Second, 
ask the State to loan money to the school dis- 
trict at 2 per cent. Third, the payment of 
three-fourths of the cost of transportation, 
and see if we can’t induce our districts to do 
something along that line. We ought to con- 
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centrate our efforts along that line to help 
the rural school district. 

The next paper was by Prof. L. H. Dennis 
of the Department of Public Instruction, on 


- SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 


The desire to give equal advantages and op- 
portunities to all is a dominating aim of public 
education. To what extent this aim has been 
realized or rather approached is a fruitful 
subject for debate. We can probably agree 
that in our elementary schools we have come 
closer to this goal than in any other phase of 
the public school system. But even here there 
is much to be desired. A comparison of the 
methods and results in the little red school 
house with those prevailing in the modern 
graded school of the town presents one in- 
stance of failure on our part in making pos- 
sible equal educational advantages for all, 
even in the elementary schools. 

We are judged in our work by the results 
we achieve rather than by any program of 
aims and purposes that may be set forth.’ It 
is fundamentally essential that we have domi- 
nating aims and impelling purposes and it is 
highly desirable that these be clearly set forth. 
But when this is done our task is hardly be- 
gun. It behooves us to searchingly scrutinize 
our methods and results constantly in order 
that we may ascertain the probability of our 
approaching the aim that we have set before 
us. I am firmly convinced that we have kept 
our minds too much on these highly desirable 
aims in public education and have tried to fool 
ourselves by shutting our eyes to the real ex- 
tent of our accomplishments. This is much 
more true of secondary education than of ele- 
mentary education. As teachers and school 
directors we must be just as ready and will- 
ing to apply a system of cost accounting to 
the tremendous and important business of edu- 
cation as we are to apply it to any other form 
of business with which we may be connected, 
and we should be equally ready to change our 
methods when the given results show them to 
be faulty. By a reference to a cost accounting 
system I do not merely mean the application 
of good sound business methods and prac- 
tices in handling school affairs, the financial 
side of the system, but I am thinking in terms 
of those measures of value which involve 
boys and girls and their maximum develop- 
ment’ in a minimum of time. We must test 
our methods in the light of results. Are we 
providing in our secondary schools, our high 
schools, a plan of education which provides 
equal opportunities for all, equally available? 
As long as we fail to reach the very large 


majority of boys and girls of this age are we - 


safe in calling our high schools successful? 
Would it not be safer for us to take as our 
guide the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. rather. than concentrate our efforts on the 
selected few? In order that I may not be 
misunderstood permit me to state in passing 
that I appreciate fully the valuable work done 
by our high schools. It has been my privilege 
to serve as a principal in four different high 
schools of this State and I have often visited 
many others, therefore I am somewhat fa- 
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miliar with them. The men who were respon- 
sible for Pennsylvania’s system of public high 
schools have indeed built a monument to them- 
selves. But these educational leaders know, 
as you and I know, that these high schools 
did not spring into being over night. They 
are the result of an educational evolution. 

But what has this to do with my topic of 
vocational education? It has this to do with 
it. I want to here make a plea that you see 
to it that this educational evolution which has 
produced these high schools be not allowed 
to cease, that there be no period of educational 
marking time as it were, but that the evolu- 
tionary process proceed and, if you please, 
that it be materially speeded up in order that 
very soon the influence of the high school may 
be extended until it reaches and grips the 
larger number who now know it only by its 
athletic reputation. 

I have spoken of the high school for an- 
other reason. In many quarters there has 
arisen the idea that vocational education and 
high school education are separate and dis- 
tinct types of education. This in the past 
has been partly true, but not because it should 
be so. When vocational education gets its 
proper adjustments and when the high school 
secures its proper vision and flexibility the 
two may live under one educational roof. The 
use of the word roof here does not indicate 
that the work will necessarily all be done 
under one roof, for the work of a real live 
high school will very often involve much more 
than can be done within its own walls. 

In discussing vocational education I shall 
speak rather briefly of four phases, agricul- 
ture, trades and industries, continuation 
schools and home economics. It is manifestly 
impossible within the space of this paper to 
give you the aims and purposes, results, merits 
and weaknesses of the many types of classes 
and schools coming under the above men- 
tioned four divisions. Applying the tests to 
which I have referred in connection with high 
schools I am frank to say that there have been 
efforts in vocational instruction which have 
not produced sufficient results to justify their 
continuance. However, by far the larger 
amount of educational effort expended along 
vocational lines has exceeded in results the 
expectations of many of its supporters. 

It is hardly necessary to point out to this 
audience that the young men of the country 
have been leaving the farms in increasing 
numbers for the work, wages and life of the 
city. This tendency to-desert life in the open 
country has developed to such proportions as 
to create a situation more serious than is ap- 
parent. The introduction of agricultural edu- 
cation is a definite attempt to induce a larger 
number of our country boys to remain on the 
farms. It aims to do this by giving them 
very definite instruction in the business of 
farming that by means of this type of educa- 
tion they may be better prepared to make the 
farm more successful and more profitable. 

Farming involves so much as compared to 
certain trades that an adequate system of agri- 
cultural instruction gives a boy a good general 
education while preparing him specifically for 
the farm. It is not necessary to spend time 
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searching for reasons for the need of teaching 
agriculture. That is now generally accepted. 
The problem is one of method. How can it 
be done well and without too great a per 
capita cost? How can the largest number of 
farm boys be reached in any plan for the 
teaching of agriculture? These are questions 
which must constantly be kept before us. 
This is now accomplished by means of voca- 
tional courses in agriculture in regular high 
schools and by the operation of rural com- 
munity vocational schools which are in reality 
reorganized community high schools offering 
vocational courses to both boys and girls. 
This type of school grew out of a strong con- 
viction that the rural districts could never 
hope to operate secondary schools that would 
compare favorably with town schools until 
they were willing to build them and operate 
them on a community basis. This movement 
is now spreading rapidly over the State. Un- 
der this plan one-teacher high schools with 
an enrollment of twenty-five pupils have been 
converted into first-class four and five teacher 
community vocational schools with an enroll- 
ment of sixty to ninety pupils. To aid the 
establishment of rural community vocational 
schools the State offers a special inducement 
in the sum of five hundred dollars a year 
when such schools are operated by a joint 
school board representing two or more dis- 
tricts. This is in addition to two-thirds of 
the salaries of the teachers—which is taken 
care of by means of State and Federal Aid. 

Forty-two rural communities in thirty-five 
counties are now offering vocational courses 
in agriculture for boys and home economics 
courses for girls. One thousand four hundred 
boys and over 1,400 girls are now enrolled ‘n 
these schools. One-sixteenth of all the boys 
in vocational agricultural courses in the 
United States are in our vocational agricul- 
tural courses in Pennsylvania. These boys 
last year, in connection with their agricultural 
projects, made a profit of $85,000. In many of 
these schools Farmers’ Night Schools are con- 
ducted. Over 2,000 farmers during one week 
last year were in attendance at these schools. 

An effort is now being made to provide 
plans whereby this agricultural instruction 
may be carried more generally into the coun- 
try and be more generally available. As a 
part of these plans a County Vocational Su- 
pervisor of Agriculture has been placed in 
each of ten counties. He is attached to the 
office of the County Superintendent of Schools 
and will carry his work to many parts of the 
county. This plan, in addition to making agri- 
cultural instruction more generally available, 
also serves very materially to bring about a 
much more efficient combination of home and 
school work. 

Educators have long realized that our edu- 
cational system should involve much more 
than the training of the mind, fundamental 
as that may be. To properly fit a boy and 
girl for life’s work, and for life itself, it is 
necessary that the school take the entire boy 
and girl and develop them in every way pos- 
sible. A sound, healthy body and an under- 
standing of the laws of right living are as 
fundamental as the training in mathematics. 





The training of the hand is of equal impor- 
tance, for it is logical to assume that the train- 
ing received by a boy and girl of high school 
age should, in addition to giving them a better 
chance to enjoy life, also make them better 
fitted to do their daily work. The contented 
man is the one who can get a fair degree of 
enjoyment from his work. Enjoyment fre- 
quently depends upon ability to do work suc- 
cessfully. 

The introduction of manual training into 
our schools was in response to this need for 
the training of the hand. In its early days a 
great deal was expected from it, but its limita- 
tions were soon apparent. While it furnishes 
an opportunity for a correlation of mind and 
hand training it was soon evident that it did 
not develop mechanical skill, Furthermore it 
lacks a definite economic aim from the stand- 
point of trade appreciation and intelligence. 
However, one of the best results from the in- 
troduction and maintenance of manual train- 
ing courses has been the better appreciation 
and realization of the need for industrial 
training with definite aims. This finally re- 
sulted in the passage of vocational education 
laws in many states which definitely authorize 
and provide for such training. Pennsylvania 
was one of the first states to pass such a law, 
the Showalter Vocational Act of 1913 defin- 
itely setting up a scheme for all types of voca- 
tional education, and providing substantial 
State aid to school districts conducting such 
work. This law provides that two-thirds of 
the salaries of approved vocational teachers 
shall be paid by the state. In order that the 
money might be equally distributed over the 
State and not absorbed in too large amounts 
in a few centers, a provision was inserted to 
the effect that the maximum amount that 
could be allowed to one district would be 
$5000 annually. 

The experiences of Pennsylvania, and a few 
other states operating under similar laws, soon 
led to a definite demand for National Aid for 
this type of education. This resulted in the 
passage by Congress, in 1917, of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, appropriating large sums. of 
money each year for industrial and other 
types of vocational education, and for the 
training of vocational teachers. Pennsylvania 
in I919 received from the Federal Govern- 
ment over $135,000 for the promotion of voca- 
tional education. This amount will increase 
each year until the maximum is reached in 
1926. All Federal funds must be matched by 
local or State funds, or by both. The addition 
of Federal funds has made it possible to grant 
as high as $10,000 annually to one district. 

Last year evening industrial schools were 
operated in 19 cities of the State. In these 
schools nearly 3,000 boys and girls, mostly 
boys, received specific trade training in 30 dif- 
ferent trades, including such courses as ma- 
chine shop practice, pattern making, telegra- 
phy, printing, plumbing, auto repair, power 
machine operating, etc. Part-time industrial 
schools offering 14 different types of voca- 
tional training, covering many lines from re- 
tail selling to brick laying were conducted in 
five cities. All-day industrial schools were in 
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operation in 12 cities with an enrollment of 
nearly 1,500 boys. 

During the period of the war, when every 
fair sized lad was in demand to take the place 
of his older brother who had entered the 
service, our vocational schools suffered a de- 
crease in enrollment. This might be under- 
stood by some to indicate that industrial train- 
ing was losing its grip upon those it was 
intended to benefit. An examination of the sit- 
uation shows, however, that employers uni- 
versally recognize that the boys trained in 
these vocational classes and schools were more 
valuable to them than those without such 
training. For this reason many boys were 
induced to give up their vocational work be- 
cause attractive jobs were offered to them, 
carrying large compensation. 

The impression has sometimes prevailed 
that employers as a class are slow to recognize 
the value of industrial training. A glance at 
the long list of corporation schools maintained 
by large employers of labor in this and other 
states shows conclusively the true attitude of 
the employers. Among these concerns in 
Pennsylvania I might mention the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the American Bridge Company, the Atlantic 
Refining Company, Pittsburgh Iron and Steel 
Foundries Company, and many others. These 
training classes are conducted for skilled 
workers independent of any outside agency. 
It is interesting to note that “The Employer 
Group” at the Industrial Conference at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in October, presented to the 
Conference as one of the principles which 
should govern the employment relation in in- 
dustry, the following: 

“Training: Practical plans should be in- 
augurated in industry and outside of it for 
the training and upgrading of industrial work- 
ers, their proper placement in industry, the 
adoption and adaptation of apprenticeship 
systems, the extension of vocational education, 
and such other needs of industry as will pre- 
pare the worker for more effective and profit- 
able service to society and to himself.” 

This again clearly indicates the position of 
the employer. We need have no hesitancy in 
launching an adequate vocational education 
plan because of fear of lack of cooperation 
on the part of big business men. It is my ex- 
perience that these men many times are merely 
waiting for a definite comprehensive plan to 
be suggested to them. 

Organized labor is not only ready to co- 
operate but is even more insistent that our 
educational program should include an equal- 
ity of opportunities for the preparation for 
the life calling of one’s choice. The follow- 
ing taken from a recent report of the Commit- 
tee on Education to the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor is fairly repre- 
sentative of labor’s attitude: 

“1. The development of vocational guidance 
and industrial education in both urban and 
rural communities, in proper relation to each 
other and to the needs of our democracy. 

“2. The provision of increased facilities in 
public normal schools for men and women in 
the trades who desire to prepare themselves 
for teaching industrial and vocational sub- 
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jects, and the expansion of both state and fed- 
eral educational facilities, so that we will be 
decreasingly dependent on private endowments 
in the educational field. In this connection we 
call your attention to the movement in one 
state to introduce into the state university in 
cooperation with the State Federation of 
Labor a course designed to prepare young 
men and women of labor for intelligent and 
effective leadership in the labor movement. 

“3. The insistence that in all courses of 
study and particularly in industrial and voca- 
tional courses, the privileges and obligations 
of intelligent citizenship must be taught vigor- 
ously and effectively; and that at least in all 
vocational and industrial courses, and unemas- 
culated industrial history must be taught, 
which shall include an accurate account of the 
organization of the workers and of the results 
thereof, and shall also include a summary of 
all legislation, both state and federal, affecting 
the industries taught.” 

Experience in the successful corporation 
schools and the experiences in training for 
war purposes clearly suggests to us the desir- 
ability of extending part-time training for 
wage-earning employments. Mr. W. P. 
Loomis recently set forth a few of the advan- 
tages of part-time apprenticeship. Among 
many advantages he mentioned the following: 

1. The apprentice learns his trade under ac- 
tual shop conditions. 

2. The economic value of the work which 
he does is clearly evident to him. 

3. His shop training is supplemented by val- 
uable technical information concerning his 
trade. 

4. By his continued contact with school, he 
is kept in a “learning attitude” even while 
working in the shop. 

5. His interest in the school work is main- 
tained by the fact that practically all of the 
instruction which he receives in school is con- 
crete in its application to his work and to the 
problems which he meets in every day life. 

6. The bey who row leaves school to earn 
money—and there are many such—is encour- 
aged to stay in school at least part of the 
time. 

We believe there is a great need for a closer 
cooperation between the employers and the 
public school authorities and are convinced 
that the burden of initiative lies with the 
school men. Public schools can render a real 
service in increasing the occupational efficiency 
and general intelligence of men and women 
now in industry. . 

Not only must an adequate program be de- 
veloped for trade and industrial education, but 
it is even more important that attention be 
given to adequate vocational guidance for all 
occupations. 

Too little attention has been given in the 
past to the function of commercial education. 
In many schools the scope of this work has 
been limited in the past very largely to a 
writing, stenography, and book-keeping. ere 
are thousands of boys and girls in commercial 
pursuits whose activities are not included in 
the above. There are also unlimited possibili- 
ties for a type of commercial education which 
shall function very specifically and immedi- 
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ately in the lives of many young people in 
almost every line of commercial pursuit. An 
illustration of the possibilities along this line 
is the part-time retail selling courses being 
developed in various cities. This work has the 
sanction of the Federal Board, and Federal 
funds are even now available for it. 

Part-time General Continuation Schools 
were operated in ninety-two (92) centers last 
year. These schools had an enrollment of 
30,316. I believe we have not yet come to a 
realization of the possibilities for good in con- 
tinuation schools. It is probable that some 
changes may be necessary in the conditions 
under which these schools operate, but with 
a closer cooperation between the schools, the 
employer, and labor, already indicated, it 
should be quickly possible for us to develop 
this type of education which will be of ma- 
terial assistance in increasing the general and 
civic intelligence of thousands of our young 
industrial workers. 

Every phase of vocational education has its 
place and its limitations. To attempt to set 
up a system of industrial schools in the open 
country, and to teach the various trades inci- 
dent to the city life, would be clearly unwise. 
It is neither possible nor desirable to teach 
every boy every trade. There is, however, 
one type of vocational education which is 
much more universal in its application. Every 
girl should receive some training in the busi- 
ness of home making and home keeping. I 
realize that there are thousands of our city 
girls who go from the school to industry 
without any immediate prospect of establish- 
ing a home. Some of these girls: remain in 
the industry for a number of years. The vast 
majority, however, eventually have a home of 
their own. It is fundamentally important that 
these girls receive some training which will 
specifically assist them in the making and the 
keeping of this home. For this reason voca- 
tional courses in Home Economics should be 
established as generally as possible through- 
out the Commonwealth. The work in domes- 
tic science bears about the same relation to 
home econnomics as manual training does to 
industrial education. We need more than do- 
mestic science, as it is taught, to teach girls to 
get ready for the biggest things of their lives. 
The early attempts to establish vocational 
home economics involved rather complete 
courses of two, three and four years. These 
are in operation in many centers throughout 
the State, but I am inclined to believe that in 
addition to such courses we should plan for 
one year intensive courses on a vocational 
basis and when such a satisfactory course is 
set up it should be required for all girls rather 
than to be given in a few places to selected 
groups. This should be our aim in the devel- 
opment of home economics. Part-time and 
evening classes in home economics should also 
be established wherever possible and needed 
by girls and women in industry. This work 
can be done in the school or in the industrial 
plant. It should be done in the place where 
it will function best. 

Adequately trained teachers are difficult to 
secure in almost any line of public school 
work. This is particularly true of the supply 





of teachers available for vocational educa- 
tion. One of the most promising features of 
the entire situation at the present time is the 
fact that a comprehensive system of teacher 
training for vocational teachers is rapidly be- 
ing put into operation throughout the country. 
This work in Pennsylvania is being done by 
three large institutions, the University of 
Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania State College, 
and the University of Pennsylvania. With 
strong men and women, having a vision of 
the true function and place of vocational edu- 
cation, adequately and specifically trained for 
this work, we can expect vocational education 
to be more rapidly developed and more gen- 
erally extended. 

In conclusion, I desire to impress upon you 
that it is not usually easy to determine what 
types of vocational education are adapted to 
any given community. Because one com- 
munity has established and is successfully 
operating one or more types of vocational 
training is no sign that those same types of 
instruction are needed in your community. 
It is essential that a careful survey be made 
of the industrial and educational needs of the 
community before vocational courses are 
planned. With a better understanding of 
these community needs, accompanied by a real 
working cooperation between business men, 
the workers, and the school, a clearer vision 
will result as to the possibilities and path of 
duty of the public school. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The Committee on Resolutions made the 
following report: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Conven- 
tion be extended to the school administration 
of the City of Harrisburg and to those who as 
speakers and officers have contributed to the 
success of our meetings. 

Whereas, the system of assessing property 
for a basis whereon the tax revenues of the 
several school districts of the Commonwealth 
are computed, and from which they are de- 
rived, has permitted flagrant irregularities, 
therefore be it Resolved, That this convention 
in session assembled does place itself on rec- 
ord as being in favor of a revision of the 
present system or the inauguraiton of a new 
system for the elimination of the present 
faults. 

Whereas, the provisions of the Woodruff 
Bill, an act to increase the salaries of teachers 
by 25 per cent., are not clear and specific with 
reference to the fixing of salaries of teachers 
newly employed in a district, we respectfully 
petition the proper authorities to further con- 
sider this matter immediately, looking to a 
speedy determination of this unsettled prob- 
lem which affects the majority of the school 
districts of the State. 

Whereas, under the rural educational con- 
ditions that prevail in Pennsylvania, where 
the consolidated school is practically unknown, 
it is almost impossible, with the short school 
terms, the untrained teachers and the inade- 
quate school equipment found in the one- 
room rural school, to give to the farmer’s 
child the same educational opportunities that 
are now extended by the Commonwealth to 
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the children of the cities and the towns 
through a well organized school system, there- 
fore be it Resolved, That the State School 
Directors Association recommends to the leg- 
islature that a sufficient fund be set aside to 
be loaned to the rural school districts of the 
Commonwealth for the purpose of erecting 
consolidated schools, and some plan formu- 
lated by means of which said loans may be 
repaid in equal annual installments. These 
loans to bear interest at two per cent., the 
rate ordinarily paid by the State depositories. 
_ Whereas, teachers’ salaries have not been 
increased so much as the cost of living has 
been increased, nor so much as the compensa- 
tion of skilled or unskilled labor, therefore 
Resolved, That this convention stands com- 
mitted to use its utmost endeavor to secure 
substantial increase of teachers’ salaries. 

Whereas, there exists a growing scarcity of 
teachers, Resolved, That we request the State 
Board of Education to consider the expedi- 
ency and propriety of having some portion of 
the professional training for teaching done in 
the high schools of the third and fourth-class 
districts, under the supervision of the State 
Normal Schools of their respective districts. 

Whereas, the present time is characterized 
by apparent and reckless extravagance, there- 
fore Resolved, That. the School Directors en- 
deavor to promote instruction in thrift through 
the public schools. 

Whereas, in our judgment the time has come 
when it is expedient for the State Depart- 
ment of Education to institute a department 
known as the Teachers’ Clearing House where 
school districts throughout the State may 
seek for teachers and where teachers seeking 
schools may register, stating their qualifica- 
tions, and receive from the Department in- 
formation concerning vacancies without pay- 
ing a commission, therefore be it Resolved, 
That the School Directors of the Common- 
wealth in Convention assembled do hereby au- 
thorize the President of this meeting to ap- 
point a committee of five members to interview 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
the end that the Department herein set forth 
may be established. 

Resolved, That it would be fitting and timely 
for some one of our Educational Institutions 
now offering summer courses for our Teach- 
ers, Principals and Superintendents, also to 
offer a summer course for School Directors. 

Resolved, That the School Directors here 
assembled earnestly urge those who have to 
do with the appropriation of State funds, to 
give immediate and adequate support to the 
State Normal Schools and other State Educa- 
tional Institutions. 

Resolved, That we suggest to our Executive 
Committee that they consider the propriety of 
making our next Convention Departmental in 
some of ‘its sessions. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Penn- 
sylvania School Directors’. Association that 
the State appropriation to the public schools 
should be paid at the earliest possible time 
after the Annual Statistical Report is filed 
with the Department of Public Instruction, 
and urge that this action be called to the at- 
tention of the State Treasurer at once. 
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Resolved, That this Convention extend to 
our Superintendent of Public Instruction our 
sympathy in his illness and our hope for his 
early recovery. 

A Respectfully submitted, 

Signed: S. R. McClure, Chairman; C. M. 
Harding, Walter W. Haines, A. W. Palmer 
and Lewis Weigel. 

On motion, the report as read was adopted. 


COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


The report of the Committee on Necrology 
was then presented by the Rev. G. W. Lutz 
as follows: 

Whereas, the School Directors’ Department 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, met again in Annual Convention, miss 
from their number those called hence during 
the past year, therefore 

Resolved, That we bow in submission to the 
Divine Will, that we mourn the loss of good 
men gone, and extend our sympathy to the be- 
reaved families and friends of those whose 
names are here recorded, and of all other 
worthy men lost to the Directorate of the 
State. 

Allegheny—M. J. Webster, of Glassport, 
Secretary of the Board. Also, Supt. F. C. 
Steltz, of Braddock. 

Beaver—S. B. Todd, Conway. 

Centre—Thelwell Coggeshell, formerly of 
Narberth School Board, who, for thirty-four 
years was the efficient superintendent of the 
School of Mechanics of Girard College. 
When death called him from his life’s work 
of school service he was field representative 
of the school of engineering of State College. 

Columbia—E. R. Kester, Hemlock township. 

Fayette—Captain W. S. Craft, Luzerne 
township. 

Luzerne—H. W. Sohm, of Wilkes-Barre. 

Westmoreland—Doty Guthrie and Robert A. 
Dornon, both of New Alexandria. These 
were splendid types of business men as well 
as examples of moral and religious manhood. 

On motion, the report was received and the 
Committee was continued for another year. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


Your Committee on Legislation beg to re- 
port that, inasmuch as this Convention will 
reassemble before the Legislature will be in 
session to take action upon any recommenda- 
tion that might be made, and, as little matter 
has been presented for our consideration, it 
does not seem wise to make an extended re- 
port at this time. MS 

Some matter pertaining to equalization of 
taxation and the creation of a permanent 
school fund was considered by your Commit- 
tee and they would respectfully recommend 
that a committee be appointed by your body 
to compile data touching upon these vital sub- 
jects for the consideration by the proper com- 
mittees, so that an intelligent report can be 
made at next year’s session. 

Your Committee feels constrained to state 
the reason why the following up work rela- 
tive to the introduction and prosecution of the 
bills recommended last year as authorized by 
the last session of this Convention was not 
attended to as per your instructions. 
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Immediately after adjournment of last 
year’s session, notice was served upon the 
Committee by the State Education Association 
that no funds were available to defray the ex- 
pense of the work authorized, hence it was 
not prosecuted with as much vigor as it other- 
wise should have been. 

Signed: J. D. Orr, Chairman; A. E. Burna- 
ford, Ralph E. Diefenderfer, H. G. Brown. 
and J. Howard Ervien. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 

On motion of E. V. Brown of Clearfield it 
was ordered that the Treasurer be authorized 
to pay to Secretary Hammelbaugh fifty dol- 
lars for services rendered. 
approved. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations made re- 
port as follows: 
he President—C. Howard McCarter, Nar- 
rth. 
First V. P..—G. W. Morton, Renovo. 
Second V. P.—F. C. E. Milhouse, Potts- 


town. 
Third V. P.—J. K. Townsend, Wilkinsburg. 
Secretary—D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg. 
Treasurer—W. C. Rhinehart, Sunbury. 
Executive Committee—Mrs. E. S. H. Mc- 
Cauley, Beaver; John Butterworth, Chester; 
John H. Hooper, Plymouth; Oliver A. Iobst, 
Allentown; J. G. Pierson, Laceyville. 
Legislative Committee—Dr. J. D. Orr, 
Leechburg; A. E. Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre; 
Ralph E. Diefenderffer, Orefield; J. Howard 
Ervien, Ogontz; H. D. Brown, Tarr; J. Buell 
a Perryopolis, and E. G. Watkins, Tay- 
r. 


or. 

Signed: J. G. Ringer, J. G. Pierson, D. J. 
Driscoll, H. M. Lessig, and V. R. Covell. 

On motion, the report was received and ap- 
proved, and these members duly elected to 
serve for the ensuing year. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was extended 
to the Camp Curtin High School Orchestra 
and their leader for their excellent music. 

The following resolution was then unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this body 
that a vote of thanks be extended to Secretary 
Hammelbaugh for efficient services rendered 
by him in securing the reduced rate on the 
railroad for us, which is appreciated especially 
by those coming from the outlying districts. 

President Barnhart then introduced the 
newly elected President, Mr. C. Howard Mc- 
Carter, who said: Just a word of thanks for 
the honor conferred upon me. I will use my 
best efforts to do everything that I can to 
foster and encourage the objects of this or- 
ganization. I want your support, and will be 
willing to hear all suggestions. I want to 
make it a greater meeting next year than it 
has been this year, good as this has been. Mr. 
President, I want to congratulate you upon 
the success of this meeting and to outdo you 
next year if I can. 

The meeting was then declared adjourned. 

The enrollment of School Directors at this 
meeting was about four hundred and fifty. 
This number should be greatly increased next 


year and thereafter, under the law passed at 
the last session of the Legislature permitting 
each of the nearly 2600 School Boards to send 
one of its members as a delegate to this con- 
vention at the cost of the district. 


The Association of Secretaries of School 
Boards held an interesting and profitable meet- 
ing on Wednesday, February 4th. We should 
be glad to publish the proceedings of this 
meeting as heretofore, and shall do this in a 
later issue, if it seems best, when the pressure 
upon our limited space is somewhat relieved. 


te 


COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE Department met in Central High School 

at 9 o’clock, Tuesday morning, Vice Pres- 

ident Albert K. Heckel presiding and Homer 

E. Cooper, Secretary-Treasurer, acting as Sec- 

retary. The addresses were delivered accord- 
ing to the program as follows: 

Prof. Charles E. Fisher West Chester, read 
the first paper on the ‘‘ Fundamental Bases on 
which to Construct a Two-year Normal School 
Curriculum,” which was prepared in consul- 
tation with Prof. W. C. Bagley. 


TWO-YEAR NORMAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


1. Hach teacher should be fitted for a spe- 
cific type of teaching position, 
3, Four two-year curricula should be offer- 
ganized to offer preparation for specific types 
teachin: 


of g. 

3. Four two-year Curricula should be offer- 
ed for the following types of teaching: (a) 

i rades 1 and 2, or 1, 2 and 3. (b) 
Intermediate Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 or 4, 5 and 
6. (c). Grammar Grades 7 and’8 and Rural 
Schools. 

4. No course should be offered in any cur- 
riculum that does not make a definite con- 
tribution to the professional equipment of the 
teacher. 

5. The opportunity for electives should be 
restricted to the election of a curriculum from 
the four curricula. This election should take 
place at the beginning of the second term 
of first year. 

6. The courses of the curricula should be 
so organized that the quality of the work 
and the amount of preparation required from 
students should be equivalent to that done by 
students in the first and second year college 
courses. 

7. The amount of work required in any one 
term should not exceed 25 hours a week, the 
same to be divided as follows: (a) hours re- 
quiring preparation, 15-17; (b) hours not re- 
quiring preparation, 6-8. 

8. If the work of the Normal Schools is 
to be organized on a Collegiate level, then 
the length of the periods of instruction should 
be one hour, allowing ten minutes for consulta- 
tion between teachers and students and for the 
passing of classes. 

9. For the two-year curricula the thirteen 
weeks basis is a more efficient unit of admin- 
istration than the semester basis. 








10. Using thirteen weeks as a term basis 
and one hour as a period basis, the various 
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courses of the curricula should be given 1, 2, 
3, 4 or 5 hours per week. 

11. Each curriculum should be so organ- 
ized as to accomplish the following objectives: 
(a) An adequate knowledge of the subjects 
to be taught in the schools; (b) Skill and 
resourcefulness in the teaching of these sub- 
jects; (c) A knowledge of the hygiene and 
the psychology of childhood; (d) An under- 
standing of the American social system and 
the relation of the school to other agencies 
of social welfare; (e) An understanding of 
the theory of present day education and an 
acquaintance with the relation that an indiv- 
idual teacher has to an organized system of 
education; and (f) The development of a pro- 
fessional attitude in teachers. 

12. The work of the first term of the first 
year should be identical in all curricula. A 
large purpose of this term’s work is to help 
students to make a selection of a curriculum 
at the beginning of the second term of the 
first year. 

13. An important course in the first term 
is an ‘‘Introduction to Teaching’’, which aims 
to set forth the requirements for various types 
of teaching in order that students may choose 
wisely a specific curriculum. Considerable ob- 
servation of schools and limited amount of par- 
ticipation in the activities of the schools 
should acompany this course, otherwise it will 
fail in its purpose. 

14. The subject-matter courses in Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, Literature, etc., 
should be more than ‘‘Reviews’’ of the Com- 
mon Branches. These subjects should require 
work on a Collegiate level. The subject-matter 
and methods should be taught together to 
insure knowledge, skill and imsight into the 
teaching of these subjects. 

15. These specific subject-matter Courses 
would have common elements in the different 
curricula, but each curriculum would empha- 
size both in content and in method that phase 
of the subject which is to be taught in spe- 
cific grades. 

16. The courses that would aim specifically 
to present the theory of education and to 
develop a professional attitude in teachers 
would be identical for all curricula. Such 
courses would be Educational Sociology, His- 
tory and Principles of Education and the 
Elements of School Administration. These 
courses should come in the second year and 
as near as possible at the end of the second 
year and should serve to summarize and unify 
the professional training of the teachers. These 
Courses should proceed from the concrete to 
the abstract, instead of the reverse order. 

17. The Training School should be the 
centre about which all the work of the Nor- 
mal School revolves. The various courses of 
the curricula should be so organized as to 
correlate with the observation of teaching, the 
participation in pupil activities and the prac- 
tice teaching. 

18. The students’ activities in the Training 
School should be organized in a progressive 
way. For a considearble part of the two years 
of training, students should be in contact with 
children and the activities of the school room. 
From the beginning there should be supervised 
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observation, later the students should partici- 
pate in the activities of the school with the 
regular employed teacher, later on, group teach- 
ing should be engaged in, and finally the stu- 
dent should engage in responsible room teach- 
ing. Opportunities for individual instruction 
should be provided throughout the course of 
training. 

19. The responsible room teaching should 
attain the following minimum standard: Each 
student should spend a half day for a term 
in the training school; at least half of this 
time should be spent in actual teaching; the 
minimum group to be taught should be twenty 
pupils, certainly not less than fifteen; the 
pupils in the training school should not be 
taught more than half of the time by students 
surely not more than two-thirds of the time, 
and always under the closest supervision. 

20. When the teaching of students is or- 
ganized in a progressive way, it is greatly to 
the advantage of the students to have the re- 
sponsible class-room teaching concentrated with 
in a term rather than extended for one hour 
a day throughout the year. 

21. During the term that students are en- 
gaged in responsible class-room teaching, they 
should carry only a few hours of work, be- 
sides the teaching, that requires preparation. 
Only courses that are closely related to teach- 
ing should be required such as, Class Room 
Management, Technique of Teaching and Edu- 
cational tests and Scales. 

This was further discussed by Prof. Ezra 
Lehman, Principal Cumberland Valley State 
Normal School, Shippensburg, and Prof. C. C. 
Green, Principal, State Normal School, Clar- 
ion. Prof. Lehman spoke as follows: 


BASES FOR TWO-YEAR NORMAL SCHOOL COURSES. 


We are all indebted to Prof. Fisher for his 
lucid and thoughtful discussion of a question 
that concerns not only the faculties and the 
student bodies of our normal schools but school 
supervisors and the general public as_ well. 
The problem of teacher training has assumed 
added importance in the presence of the new 
and important questions that the public 
schools are being called upon to solve. It fol- 
lows that anything that this body can do to 
make teacher training more effective will be 
a distinct contribution to educational adminis- 
tration. 

Prof. Fisher’s paper has covered a wide 
field, but the points that impress me most are 
the following: That differentiated curricula 
shall be offered by the Normal Schools for 
teaching in the primary, intermediate and 
grammar grades, and the rural schools; that 
no course shall be offered in any of these 
curricula that has not a distinct professional 
value; that the subject matter courses shall be 
of a collegiate grade; that all courses shall 
center around the training school; that pro- 
fessional courses should proceed from the 
concrete to the abstract; that each student 
should spend a half day for a term in the 
Training School, and that the class room teach- 
ing should be concentrated within a term of 
thirteen weeks rather thau extend for one 
hour a day throughout the year. 

I shall try to discuss these propositions 
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briefly. My attitude in regard to the first 
proposition, that of having a distinct curricul- 
um for primary, intermediate, grammar grades 
and rural schools is like that of the Kentucky 
mountaineer who was ‘‘in favor of prohibition 
but ‘agin’ its enforcement.’’ Certainly the 
more definitely our work can be differentiated 
to meet the teaching needs of every type of 
teacher the better it will be for all concerned, 
but we may well ask how far differentiation 
is practical under present conditions. Until 
teaching has become so attractive to our young 
people that we can pick and choose widely 
those who are likely to suceed best in certain 
grades we may well hesitate before multiplying 
the number of our curricula and adding to our 
own administrative difficulties and those of 
superintendents of schools. Are not three courses 
sufficient; one for the primary grades, an- 
other for the intermediate and grammar grades 
and a third for the rural schools. In objecting 
to a differentiation between intermediate and 
grammar school courses, I am influenced not 
only by the increasing complications that would 
result in a community where there might 
be a dozen more teachers with grammar grade 
certificates than were needed, but none with 
intermediate certificates to fill the positions 
that will open in those grades, but also to the 
fact that the intermediate grades continue to 
be in spite of recent investigation, the terra 
incognita of our educational system. Is the 
line of distinction between the intermediate 
and grammar grades clearly enough drawn to 
warrant a differentiation in the course of study 
in our teacher training schools? 

Prof. Fisher’s argument that no study that 
does not have distinct professional value for 
the student, should find a place in the normal 
school curriculum, is undoubtedly sound. The 
normal school ought to be able to devote all 
its energies to the professional training of its 
students. But while this is the consummation 
devoutly to be wished for, it will be possible 
of realization only when students begin their 
preparation for teaching before entering the 
Normal school. 

I find myself thoroughly in accord with the 
plea that the work of the normal school be of 
college grade. Why should the student who 
has completed work in a normal school be 
required to repeat the work if he enters col- 
lege? If the work done in a norma] school 
is not thorough enough let us make it more 
thorough. In spite of the discussion of this 
question by college and normal school authori- 
ties, it is evident that the gap between the 
two institutions still remains. Perhaps when 
the college shall give strictly professional work 
to those of its students, who expect to teach, 
when every college shall have a department 
of education, the normal school student will 
not find it so difficult to secure recognition of 
his work. 

We need to adopt the recommendation that 
all courses should center around the training 
school. Here in many cases our theory is 
divorced from our practice, for until the 
heads of the departments of English, Mathe- 
matics, Science and Languages are just as 
closely connected with the training school as 
are our teachers of music, drawing, physical 





education and penmanship, we will not have 
the co-ordination of effort that is necessary 
for the best work. Any revision of our course 
of study should emphasize this relation. 
The head of each department should 
supervise the work of his department 
subject in the training school. He should 
also give instruction in the method of teaching 
his subject. Here at once we are face to face 
with vexatious problems of administration. 
What shall be the extent of the supervision? 
Wherein shall it differ from that of the 
critic teacher? Though these are questions 
of administration they overlap into theory 
and must be considered in working out the 
curriculum of the normal school. 

We have glibly subscribed to the dictum 
**Proceed from the concrete to the abstract?’ 
but our educational practice not only in high 
school and college but in normal school has 
often been the reverse. We have taught 
school management, general methods, and 
cial methods as well, to students who have 
had no practical experience with the questions 
to be discussed. We have lamented the lack 
of background on the part of these students 
but we comforted ourselves with the belief 
that theory in thus preceding practice would 
insure better practice. We could not fail to 
note how much more a student who had had 

rience in teaching before coming to us, 
profited by the work in methods. We are 
probably all ready to subscribe to the doctrine 
*“let practice be associated with theory” and 
we shall welcome any change that will make 
this possible. But we are dealing with condi- 
tions that will make certain modifications of 
our theory necessary. If a course in applied 
psychology could be given in connection with 
the practice of teaching; if special methods— 
class room management, history and principles 
of education could be studied with special ref- 
erence to the work that the student was actual- 
ly doing as a student teacher, the results would 
undoubtedly be more satisfactory than they 
are now, but lack of time will make a compro- 
mise necessary and we shall continue to teach 
certain professional branches before the stu- 
dent is qualified by practical experience to 
get the greatest possible good from them. It 
is interesting to note the effort of Dr. Bag- 
ley in the curricula that he suggested in 1917 
in the report issued by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, to meet the problem of the place of 
theory and practical teaching. There will prob- 
ably continue to be conflicts between our theory 
and our practice until our course of study is 
lengthened to three or even four years. 

Perhaps the suggestion of Prof. Fisher that 
a student should spend a half day in the train- 
ing school for at least a term and that the 
class room teaching be concentrated within a 
term rather than spread out for one hour a 
day over the entire term is more drastic than 
any other that he has made. 

Here for the first time I must dissent from 
his point of view both in theory and practice. 
My own rience as a teacher leads me to 
believe that there is an incubation period in 
teaching as in other subjects. The student 
needs time to grow into his work, to study 
the problems of his class, to read educational 
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works dealing with the teaching of his sub- 
ject. He needs to prepare his lesson plans 
carefully, to have them examined by his critic 
teachers. This would not be possible if he 
were required to do the suggested intensive 
work in teaching. Would it not be better to 
give the student opportunity in observation 
work during his first year with the benefits 
of criticism by the critic teacher of the work 
observed? If he be strong enough in his 
studies let him later in the school year be 
given actual charge of a school room under 
competent supervision for a week of two 





weeks. 

The method of concentrating all the teach- 
ing time in one term has anothér vital ob- 
jection. Under present conditions it is not 
workable. It deluges the training school with 
from one hundred to three hundred student 
teachers during one term and does not give 
the training school sufficient teaching force to 
carry on its work during the other two terms. 
If the class be divided into three teaching 
groups one of these must be teaching before 
they are ready for such work and another group 
(assuming that the teaching should in theory, 
be done during the second term of the sec- 
ond year) would be forced to take work that 
properly came after they had done their teach- 
in 


g. 

Furthermore it would not be possble to ar- 
range the work of the faculty under such a 
system, as during a part of the school year 
their hours would be many—and during an- 
other period, few. If our school year is to 
consist of three terms I know of no way of 
meeting the situation, except by admitting 
only one-third of the class each term and 
graduating a section every term. This of 
course is impossible. 

In concluson, the only addition I should 
like to make to the curricula proposed by 
Prof. Fisher is one that would give more spe- 
cific recognition to physical education, music 
and public speaking. It may be urged that 
these are matters of detail, but so important 
do I deem corrective gymnastics, play music 
and the training of our young men and women 
to speak the mother tongue correctly, fluently 
and pleasantly that the time at present al- 
lotted to public speaking seems woefully in- 
adequate. The course of study in the normal 
school should aim to train the teacher to be 
a social leader and special emphasis should al- 
ways be given to those studies that make that 
goal possible. 


PROF. GREEN ON TWO-YEAR CURRICULUM. 


It has been my privilege to study this prob- 
lem from the viewpoint of a superintendent 
of schools as well as from that of a normal 
school principal. As an introduction to my 
remarks today permit me to quote from a paper 
which I read before a body of Pennsylvania 
Superintendents while I was one of their 
number. . 

**It is hoped that a practicable plan of 
co-operation between the normal schools and 
the city and borough schools may be evolved 
in the not too distant future. 

‘¢With this end in view it appears to me 
that the starting point in any constructive 
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.work which we may hope to accomplish is a 


proper correlation of the program of studies 
in the high school and the normal school. This 


_ correlation cannot be brought about simply by 


a demand on the part of the public school 
authorities that the normal schools adapt their 


. third and fourth years work to the ‘crazy 


patch’ of first-class high school courses which 
exists in Pennsylvania today. 

‘*Since under existing law, the board of 
principals of the state normal schools have 
the power to prescribe the course of study 
for their institutions and the school districts 
of the commonwealth have the power to pre- 
scribe the cuorses for their high schools, it will 
be necessary for these agencies to meet on 
common ground. 

‘‘Such a recommendation should follow a 
series of conferences participated in by the 


. board of principals of the state normal schools 


and properly accredited representatives of the 
public school districts. 

‘*At all events the board of principals 
would do well to get into closer touch with the 
people who are purchasing their product and 
ascertain what the ‘trade’ wants.’’ 

Since assuming the responsibilities of a nor- 
mal school principal I have not found it 
necessary to change my attitude on this sub- 


ject. 

By statute, the normal schools are a part 
of the public school system and their curricula 
cannot be wisely prescribed as laws are pre- 
scribed by a higher power. 

For many years it has been the custom 
at our P. 8. E. A. meetings for the high 
school people and the normal school people 
to attack each other; and, as a wise college 
president once expressed it on such an occa- 
sion, ‘‘When. rogues disagree just men get 
their dues.’’ That. is just what has been hap- 
pening in Pennsylvania. While the high 
school and normal school people have been 
quarreling, the colleges have been getting the 
students—and incidentally have been i 
to do something for which they were not 
equipped and which should have been done 
all of these years by the normal schools. They 
have been trying to prepare teachers for the 
elementary schools by giving them a tradition- 
al college course plus ‘‘200 hours work in 
pedagogical studies, such as psychology, ethics 
logic, history of education, school manage- 
ment and methods of teaching.’’ 

Many prospective teachers have gone to 
the colleges in preference to the normal schools 
because there was not a proper correlation 
between the high school and the normal school 
courses of study. They preferred to spend 
four years in college and receive a college 
diploma rather than two years in normal 
school and still be rated as college freshman. 

Tf, as the law states, the normal school is 
part of our public school system, it must have 
a clearly defined place in the organization 
of a curriculum for those public school pupils 
who expect to be teachers either in the ele- 
mentary schools or the high schools of the 
state. 

I present, therefore, as my introductory 
proposition, a proper correlation of the pro- 
gram of studies of the high school and the 
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normal school worked out by a joint com- 
mittee composed of normal school principals 
and properly accredited representatives of the 
superintendents and high school principals of 
the state, this committee collaborating with 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 

Futhermore, if the colleges desire to co- 
operate with the public school system in the 
training of teachers they should be willing 
to give full credit for two years of work done 
in the normal school under a revised normal 
school curriculum and admit our graduates to 
their junior classes. 

This suggests our second proposition. There 
seems to be a strong convicion among pro- 
gressive educational thinkers that the entrance 
requirements should be not less than a general 
education equivalent to that represented by a 
four year high school curriculum. This re- 
quirement would place on a college basis the 
curriculum for students who are candidates for 
a state normal school certificate. 

With respect to the organization of the 
curricula for the professional training of 
teachers, the study conducted by Dr. Bagley 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation 
is worthy of our thoughtful consideration. 
Briefly stated Dr. Bagley’s conclusions are 
as follows: ‘‘There should be a differentia- 
tion in respect to the larger divisions of the 
teaching service: Kindergarten and primary 
grades, intermediate grades, upper grades, 
rural Schools, high school, and special sub- 
jects. 

A committee of the Pennsylvania State 


‘Board of Education recently recommended that 


certain normal schools be designated for the 
preparation of teachers of such special sub- 
jects as they were best equipped to present. 

It has been stated on numerous occasions 
that consolidation is the solution of the rural 
school problem. If some one will now present 
the solution of the consolidation problem for 
Pennsylvania—we shall be ready to admit that 
the rural school problem has been eliminated 
to a large degree. On the other hand the 
one room rural school is a fact today which 
practical men must consider in the organization 
of a curriculum for the training of teachers. 
It seems essential, therefore, that we deliber- 
ately train young men and women to teach 
in one room rural schools. 

At the Educational Congress held recently 
in Harrisburg the following propositions con- 
cerning the content of the curriculum seemed 
to meet with favor: 

1. The organization of a teacher training 
institution should represent an integration of 
all courses around the actual work of teaching 
as a center. The training department should 
be the center of the activities of the school. 

2. The correlation suggested above should 
be particularly close between the courses in 
educational theory on the one hand and the 
courses in practice teaching on the other. 

3. Subject matter courses should be ad- 
vanced subject matter courses professionalized, 
and not merely reviews. 

4. The general arrangement of the curri- 
culum should be such as to defer all system- 
atic summarizing courses to the end, after 
ample experience has been gained from which 





general deductions may profitably be made. 
Practice teaching should precede such courses. 


The next paper read was by Prof. P. M. 
Harbold of Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster on ‘‘College Education in Relation 
to Citizenship in Light of the World War’’ 


COLLEGE EDUCATION IN LIGHT OF WORLD WAR. 


To put this topic, assigned to me for dis- 
cussion in the form of a question, I understand 
it to raise this problem: ‘‘In the light of the 
World War what is the duty of our institu- 
tions of higher education regarding the devel- 
opment of citizenship?’’ To discuss this ques- 
tion fully will require study and maturity of 
thought. 

In the light of the world war, I beg to call 
your attention to two phases of citizenship 
that ought to receive immediate consideration 
by those in our colleges who are responsible 
for the courses of study and the type of train- 
ing given by them. The first is Trainin ing in 
Citizenship and the second is a Study of Am- 
ericanization. Both things mentioned are 
trite, I admit, but it will be agreed to on 
all sides that the surface of both has scarce- 
ly been scratched. Just what I have in mind 
will become clear as I go on. 

Training im Citizenship.—The Training in 
Citizenship has nowhere been attacked as a 
problem in education, except perhaps in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in a few places 
and in reform institutions. Even here it has 
been conducted as a means of government 
rather than as a piece of educational training. 
Where colleges have faculty government, the 
less students know about the workings of the 
machinery, the more efficient it is supposed to 
be. Agreements arrived at in secret are prom- 
ulgatd upon the public, the student body. On 
the whole I agree entirely with the theory 
that where faculty government obtains it must 
be carried on without ‘‘leaks’’ to the student 
body. Information must come to them ‘‘ offi- 


Student government in college goes to the op- 
posite extreme. Student organizations and 
their officials assume full responsibility and 
too generally resent any suggestion from fac- 
ulties as interferences with the exercise of 
their prerogatives. And faculties, as a rule, 
wash their hands from any and all responsi- 
bility as soon as student government is insti- 
tuted. Frequently such mistakes as are bound 
to occur under students government, are re- 
ferred to slightingly in the presence of the 
students. The difficulty is a real one. The 
student body needs the counsel and wisdom 
of the faculty but they seem not to care for 
it. When there is faculty control and gov- 
ernment students are apt to feel that the pro- 
fessor loses the point of view of students, 

Without going into detail for various rea- 
sons. I want to put before this body the 
question of possibility and advisability of list- 
ing among other courses, courses in the train- 
ing for citizenship. One or more of these 
courses would be practical in nature, dealing 
concretely with the problem of organizing dem- 
ocratic society, by organizing the college 
community into a democratie society, under 
wise direction of the best qualified member 
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of the faculty, preferably the teacher of pol- 
itical science. 

In order not to be misunderstood, I want 
to say here, that the authority of the faculty 
in all cases whatsoever must be absolute 
and undisputed. The faculty will not exer- 
cise this authority except where it now does, 
if it is exercised at present. The Training 
in citizenship must be under the authority of 
a professor, a committee, or the entire faculty, 
just as a course in political science is backed 
by the full and unlimited authority of the 
department or the faculty. 

It must be evident to all that such an edu- 
cational endeavor will require much time and 
attention on the part of some one. Will this 
time not be wasted? Can’t better results be 
obtained by faculty government and the pres- 
ent courses in political science? 

In answer to the first question I am going 
to say that no time is wasted in training 
for citizenship of the right character if the 
training functions. If the leaders of society, 
college men and women, understand fully the 
principles of democratic or representative gov- 
ernment as practiced in their college commun- 
ity, they will be the better equipped to lead 
in society in general that is governed by the 
same principles. 

The second question can be answered by re- 
ferring to the methods of representation in all 
college governments. Principles of political 
science fail to function in large measure in 
student organizations and ideals of democracy 
receive little or no consideration. Inasmuch as 
I am conducting a first course in political 
science, I feel the more free to say that the 
work is as academic and formal as Analytics, 
Latin or Physics. Only once was direct ref- 
erence made to our college community to il- 
lustrate a principle that needed application 
and then the instructor put on his ‘‘kid’’ 
gloves before doing so. 

Americanization—Americanization! Yes, Am- 
canize? Who will do the Americanizing? 
How will it be done? Shall American 
colleges and universities interest them- 
selves in the question of Americanizing the 
un-American ? 

The Americanization of the future immi- 
grants, is in a certain sense less complex but 
full of technical difficulties. Here the authori- 
ty of the national governments would be of 
assistance. If the nation, through legal enact- 
ment should say that no one shall come to this 
country under labor contract or steamship ad- 
vertising, etc., unelss the same person or per- 
sons declare definitely their intentions of be- 
coming or not becoming American citizens, the 
first step in the right direction were taken. 
Those who declare their intention of becoming 
Americans should be started at once on the 
way of Americanzation and those who declare 
that they do not desire to become Americans 
should be enrolled and required to notify the 
proper authority of any change of residence 
or change of occupation. Some of the latter 
class will in due time declare their intention 
of becoming naturalized and Americanized. So 
far no particular educational agency is need- 
ed. As soon as the foreigner has landed and 
has classified himself by declaring his inten- 
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tions, the work of education begins. The pro- 
cesses through which to take these incoming 
men and women must be taken out of the hands 
of the politicians, and the unskilled. We all 
have seem the most stupid efforts to teach 
English to these foreigners with the result 
that both parties to the crime become dis- 
couraged. Nor can the question of Ameri- 
canization be left to an Americanzation 
Court, in which the few simple an- 
swers in English are repeated after the man- 
ner of their coach to be followed by a fine 
oration on citizenship, which is not understood 
by the large majority of new citizens. 

The last question I want to answer in the 
affirmative. The University of North Carolina 
issued a leaflet of 60 pages outlining an ex- 
tension course on Americanization. This is a 
syllabus of a good course. The work of or- 
ganizing the~materials for the courses was 
done by Mrs. T. W. Lingle, the wife of the pro- 
fessor of French in the University. By exam- 
ining the titles of the four major studies one 
can see the general nature of the course. They 
are 1st, What is Americanization? 2nd, Colon- 
ial Elements and Early Immigration, 3rd, The 
New Immigration, 4th, Future Immigration 
Policies and the Labor Problem. Not exhaus- 
tive, to be sure, is this course but it is an at- 
tempt in the right direction. 

In short it appears that institutions of high- 
er education can make themselves very use- 
ful to our nation if they are willing to re- 
adjust their work to suit needs as they are. 

Summing up, I have tried to say that for . 
the training in citizenship and for the purpose 
of developing the best ideals of democracy in 
our colleges they could very advantageously 
so modify their courses and their government 
as to give good and practical training along 
this much needed line. The Americanization 
problem is of such vital importance to our 
nation that the best students of languages, 
government, sciology, and history ought to set 
better standards in Americanization than have 
been parcticed hitherto. These students are 
found in the college faculties. Consequently 
society turns to the colleges to study this prob- 
lem in the light of the best research and to 
train workers along these lines. 

There are other things that colleges have 
learned to, do during the war, or learned that 
they are not doing them, which deserve atten- 
tion, but these will be discussed tomorrow. We 
probably ought to learn to continue any good 
work that we have been doing and be willing 
to drop the unsucecssful work or learn how 
to make it successful. 

Dr. A. R. Brubacher, President Albany Nor- 
mal College, Albany, New York, read the next 
paper on 


PREPARATION OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The thesis to which I invite your attention 
is that the high school teacher must have 
thorough and extensive knowledge in the sub- 
ject matter which he expects to teach; and 
must have both knowledge of and skill in the 
teaching process. We shall agree I believe, 
in the fundamental question but I anticipate 
disagreement in the relative importance to be: 
assigned to subject mafter and method. In 
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this disagreement we may expect to find the 
reason for the variety of preparation now 
demanded of prospective high school teachers 
and in the extremes of practice will be found 
the sources of much poor teaching. This ab- 
sence of a common standard of preparation 
is a contributory cause of the lack of sys- 
tem in high school teacher training, and has 
left the high school without a clearly defined 
objective. 

There is a differene between the teaching 
equipment needed by the primary grade and the 
high school. In the former subject matter is 
reduced to its lowest limits—reading, writing, 
number facts and nature study of the must 
elementary kind. Method of instruction and 
understanding of the child mind rise here to 
their highest value. In the high school, on the 
other hand, subject matter assumes chief im- 
portance while method recedes and gives place 
to the aggressive learning and knowledge seeking 
powers of the boys and girls. Perhaps we 
might fairly state the difference by saying 
that the primary grade child should be taught, 
while the high school child should learn by 
his own effort although in so stating the case 
neither statement is exclusive of the other. 
The little child is taught that its learning 
process may begin, while the older child learns 
by self-directed effort, that is, guides its learn- 
ing process independently. The business of 
the high school teacher is to organize subject 
matter and place it before this learning mind 
in such a way that the self-directed effort may 
proceed with economy. It is unfortunate, I 
hold, that kindergarten methods persist in high- 
er schools, that the teaching method of the 
lower school sometimes carries over into the 
high school, that by this skillful teaching, 
learning effort becomes unnecessary and the 
learning power atrophies because of disuse. 

Now we have prepared high school teachers 
without any consistent plan of any kind, large- 
ly because we are not agreed on the place which 
method of teaching high school subjects should 
oceupy in the teacher’s qualifications. The 
preparation is wholly accidental, or it is a 
by-product of the Academic College Course, 
or it is an exaggerated Normal School pre- 
parations, or it is the new combination plan 
now coming into vogue through schools of 
education and Teacher’s Colleges. What I shall 
call the accidental plan is a survival merely, 
yet many colleges continue to send into the 
high school field graduates who have had no 
special teaching preparation. It used to be 
supposed that any college graduate could teach 
any high school subject if accident should put 
him in the way of a position. This is, of 
course, an unprofessional plan because it ig- 
nores the value of the special body of know- 
ledge and the consequent skill on which the 
teaching process rests. We may therefore con- 

tnlate ourselves that this accidental so'1rce 
of high school teachers is rapidly giving way 
to what I have called the College by-product. 
This by-product comes out of the traditional 
college with the addition of a few courses in 
Education, History of Education, Principles 
of Education. methods of teaching special sub- 
jects, ete. This is a long step forward but it 


will remain incomplete while it rests in theory 
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without application. The by-product comes 
to his trade without apprencticeship exper- 
ience. 

The schools of education and the teachers 
colleges appear to conceive the training of high 
school teachers in saner manner. In them lies 
the hope of teaching as a profession. Theyz 
schools and colleges are injecting a profession- 
al element into the old traditional College 
Course by demanding with insistence that 
the prospective high school texcher shall have 
three phases of training: a liberal or inform- 
ational background, a major or special in- 
terest, and a professional equipment in theory 
and in practice. The informational background 
is, of course, the old liberal arts or science 
course. Emphasis is laid on breadth rather 
than on specialization, especially in the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore year. 

But we may parcel out in time units these 
various contents of the curriculum and yet 
fall far short of preparing well qualified 
teschers. Ihre remains the riddle of tv: 
teaching personality. We have always agreed 
that the great scholar may be a poor teacher, 
that the great teacher may lack many ele- 
ments of scholarship. This recognition has al- 
ways yielded a tertium definition to it. What 
yet given an intelligent definition to it. What 
is that quality independent of scholarship, 
which the genuine teacher possesses? We 
think of it as character, forcefulness, tact, 
judgment, poise, that elusive thing which we 
call personality. The teaching personality is 
our problem. Can it be discovered in the 
freshman? When discovered, can it be culti- 
vated, shaped, increased in power, directed 
to definite ends? 

By the teaching personality I mean that pow- 
er by which one person can project his per- 
sonal characteristics into the lives of other 
people. The teaching personality is therefore 
@ positive force. It compels attention: it at- 
tracts; appeals; wins intellectual approval; has 
the directive powers of leadership. It is in- 
ventive, cooperative, purposeful, independent 
and thougthful, sociable, and has a sense of 
humor. Now these are all discoverable recogni- 
tion qualities. Each quality may be cultivated. 
Each may be increased by such cultivation. The 
absence of any one will reduce the probability 
of success in teaching. It would appear, there- 
fore that the first business of the teacher-train- 
ing institution is to rate its freshmen for the 
teaching personality. We have not done so 
because we have not known how to “pply 
psychology to the teacher although we have 
long endeavored to apply it to teaching. I see 
two sources of hope ahead—the psychological 
tests now returning from military servicw; and 
‘¢the Perfect Human Being’? chart of fhe Na- 
tional Institution for Moral Instruction. Yes, 
the teacher must approximate the perfect hu- 
man being, however presumptuous it may seem 
to make the assertion. 

In our present emergency we are forced to 
accept teaching recruits without much thought 
for these qualities, a condition which it is 
hoped, will be temporary. We should, never- 


‘theless look forward to the application of a 


selective process by which the unfit appli- 
cant may be rejected; and to a training pro- 












cess by which the fit applicant is galvanized 
into a teacher of power. ‘This will be es- 
pecially necessary for the high school teacher 
whose principal objective is citizen-training. 
So long as we man our high schools with a per- 
sonnel lacking in the teaching personality, we 
may expect exactly what we now suffer—a 
citizenship that accepts unbalanced foreign 
agitators as leaders of thought. Is it not a 
melancholy fact that so few radical immigrants 
have been able to wean so many native Am- 
ericans away from loyal devotion to our dem- 
ocratic institutions? The high school has for 
its fundamental purpose the training for citi- 
zenship, the raising up of leaders among the 
masses. Shall we let our high schools be- 
come mere trade schools and look to radical 
Europe for our social and community leader- 
ship? Shall we not rather send out into our 
high schools a body of men and women who 
have this project..e power which I have called 
teaching personality, bearing the high com- 
mission to raise up leaders of men among our 
democratic citizenship? I firmly believe that 
at this point lies the greatest emergency in 
American education today. Not vocational 
training, not trade education, not technical 
education, not college and university educa- 
tion, will save our democratic institutions, The 
high school education which we shall give will 
be the saving factor because high schools are 
the people’s college. If the grand objective 
of this high school education is citizenship 
and sane citizen leadership, then will the im- 
migrant anarchist no longer find fertile soil 
for his damnable heresies. To this end let 
us address ourselves—to the preparation of 
high school teachers who are well informed in 
literature, science, history, government sociol- 
ogy, who know the science of teachings, who 
have skill as instructors, but who, above all, 
are men and women with strongly accentuated 
teaching personalities. 


a 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


sh Department met in the Central High 
A School, Vice President A. K. Heckel pre- 
siding. 

STUDY OF INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS. 


The report of the committee on Study of 
Intelligence Examinations, by Prof. George 
Gailey Chambers, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania was technical, involving tests in 
psychological examinations for College Fresh- 
men and High School Seniors, with many 
printed sheets used in such examinations. 

In the Business session which followed. a 
Nominating Committee was appointed consist- 
ing of Prof. Jesse Hays White, University of 
Pittsburgh, Prof. Perey Hughes, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, and Principal G. M. Philips, West 
Chester Normal School. 

Prof. H. T. Colestock, Bucknell University, read 
@ paper on the ‘‘Influence of the World War 
on the Teaching of History in Colleges’’ 
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INFLUENCE OF WAR ON TEACHING HISTORY IN 
COLLEGES. 


Has the recent war had any influence upon 
my own work as a teacher of history? The 
answer to this question is clear and emphatic 
the influence is unmistakable. The War of 
Nations has influenced the work in my class- 
room in more ways than one, 

In the first place the war has enlarged the 
vision of the teacher. 

Doubtless the war has made contributions to 
every department of instruction; but to the 
teacher of history the contribution is direct, 
specific and vital. History is the unfolding 
life experience. for the race. The last half 
decade has produced greater changes in the 
life of nations than some earlier centuries 
produced; and has brought an abundance of 
material for interpretation. The teacher of 
history, far more than his students, lives in a 
new world. 

To make the student really live, in some real 
sense, in the times under discussion; to feel 
the impulse of the age, to become a part of 
the advance movements and vicariously to have 
helped to solve some of its problems. But 
the teacher’s function as guide must not stop 
here; in every course he must connect his work 
with the present; must help the student to 
understand better his own day and generation. 

From this point of view no one is quali- 
fied to teach any course of history who is 
not well acquainted with his own times. The 
recent war has compelled attention; it has chal- 
lenged our intellectual capacities. We have 
sought to understand its meaning. Our study 
of the roots of the war has broadened our 
horizon and given longer range to our histori- 
cal perspective. 

The war of nations has made certain ethical 
and spiritual contributions to thoughtful men 
and women everywhere and in all walks of life 
and in these the teacher of history, of course, 
has shared. But with this difference, he, like 
the preacher, brings these new impulses direct- 
ly to bear upon his interpretation of life. 
Every spiritual impulse finds natural expres- 
sion in his work. 

Can any man who caught something of the 
splendid idealism of our national life during 
the war, wholly escape from its uplifting and 
sustaining power? Will it not be a great gain 
if he can carry something of the same spirit 
of heroism and sacrifice into his daily tasks? 
Is it not by some process like this that 
teachers are sustained in keeping at their work 
in the face of meager compensation and the 
high cost of living? For almost any teacher 
could earn more money by doing something 
else. Why does the college professor continue 
to stick to his job when it yields him scarcely 
an adequate livelihood? 

He sticks to his task because he knows and 
feels its importance. Daily he is doing his 
best to make democracy safe to live with; 
he feels that his work is second to none other 
in advancing human betterment and in furth- 
ering human pr . As an educator he 
keeps at his task because he feels that his 
work in helping to make useful and intelli- 
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gent citizens out of the boys and girls that 
come to him is a task which must be done 
and having heard the call of the great task 
he will not easily forsake the work committed 
to his care. Who can say that the educator’s 
loyalty and devotion to the common good does 
not fully equal the loyalty and devotion of 
the man who went to the front? Each offers 
his life for the protection of his Fatherland. 

Can there be a worse foe to human happi- 
ness than ignorance? Of the terrible things 
ignorance can do, especially in high positions 
of power and leadership, we have abundant 
evidence just now in Mexico and in Russia, 
To save his own country from a similar scourge 
the educator cannot lightly leave the task 
which has commandeered him. Recent events 
in our country have convinced him that lead- 
ership unenlightened by a knowledge of the 
past is dangerous. 

The Great War has influenced the teaching 
of history by presenting in itself a most 
graphic and convincing illustration of a well- 
known principle in historical interpretation, 
namely, that arrested evolution leads to revo- 
lution. 

Distinctively and deliberately for one hun- 
dred years repression of Liberalism has been 
the policy in Russia. With rare and short 
periods of exception, Russia has railroaded her 
Liberals into the safe custody of the Siberian 
prison camps. Those who escaped such treat- 
ment were driven into secret organizations with 
an increasing unfriendliness to organized gov- 
ernment. In view of the attitude of the Rus- 
sian autocratic government toward its liberal 
minded and not unfrequently highly cultivated 
citizens, we no longer wonder at the emer- 
gence of the term anarchist, a believer in no 
government. The government was their great 
enemy. .” 

Sooner or later this arrested growth of Lib- 
eralism was bound to produce its natural 
fruitage—revolution. For a brief space the 
Great War deflected the movement toward 
Liberalism; then suddenly the crash came. 
Autoeracy fell. But as always it was far 
easier to tear down than to construct. Fac- 
tions arose, rabid leaders emerged; civil war 
ensued. The streets of cities ran with blood. 
Terrible is the frenzy of a mob. Like an 
uncontrollable torrent in high flood, it too 
can destroy in a short time the accumulated 
treasures of many generations. Russia blind- 
ly seeking a remedy for her political ills is 
one more awful illustration of how a revolu- 
tion is certain to follow in the wake of ar- 
rested evolution. 

A further analysis of the situation reveals 
that the recent War of Nations has given the 
teacher of history a valuable source from which 
to draw comparisons. 

For example, a few weeks ago, in the midst 
of a course in American History, we were 
studying the making and the ratifying of our 
federal constitufion. That class found that in 
several of the states the opposition to the 
document was fierce and prolonged. The ques- 
tion arose: Why did so many of our fore- 
fathers thus oppose the ratification of the con- 
stitution? Was the document so weak, so 
poor, so unworthy? Incredible. Why, then, 
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such determined opposition? The problem was 
perplexing the class. 

Fortunately I had at hand a living illus- 
tration of a similar opposition. For the same 
reasons that we now have opposition to the 
League of Nations did our forefathers oppose 
their new governmental program, our present 
federal constitution. For some men belong in- 
herently to the Old Guard who feel called upon 
be champion Things As They Are. It matters 
little where you find them, whether in a rati- 
fying convention, the United States Senate, 
or in a church meeting, they are opposed to 
all changes. Change to them is a political or 
religious heresy; and all defenders of the 
New Order are dangerous heretics whose re- 
moval formerly invited the most drastic meas- 
ures of inhumane treatment, the headsman’s 
ax or the stake. 

It is equally natural for other men to feel 
the imperious call to become bralds and cham- 
pions of Things As They Should Be. Every 
religion, every government, every age, has its 
prophets, its man of vision, heralds of the 
Next Step. 

Always there are men who believe the old 
ways are best; always there are men who be- 
lieve that new times call for new measures, 
that 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast of truth; 


and between the action and reaction of these 
two groups the political history of nations 
slowly unfolds. It may be hard at once to 
feel the full truth of the statement that the 
absence of either group would be a direful 
calamity; but nevertheless we do need both. 
For each steadies the other. Each compels 
the other to try to justify its own position. 
True, the process is not unfrequently irritating 
and painful, driving us to the conclusion that 
some good and well-meaning people are not 
easy to live with; that sometimes the conser- 
vative churchman or statesman is in danger 
of overworking his job. Some of our states- 
men in the Senate seem to fall into this class. 

The American People have established a 
new standard of national morality; they deter- 
mine to measure their greatness by their ca- 
pacity and willingenss to render service rather 
than by power to compel service from others. 
This sounds similar to a Teaching nearly two 
thousand years old; and truly various individ- 
uals have adopted this Teaching as a personal 
tule of conduct, during the numerous interven- 
ing generations, Nevertheless, as a standard 
of national action the American People are 
the first to place service as a measure of nation- 
al greatness; so long has a double standard 
of morals prevailed; one of the individual, 
another for the nation. 

In our relations with China and with Cuba 
and in some other instances we have been 
trying to express the attitude which the War 
of Nations more fully revealed. 

Some services are cheapened when paid for 
in coin. Genuine kindness and sympathy can- 
not be purchased. For disinterested benevol- 
ence, both for the individual and the nation, 
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there are various and durable rewards; for it 
has been written into the constitution of men 
by the Creator that every good deed shall re- 
act upon the doer, bringing certain enrichments 
in character, certain qualities of spirit attain- 
able only through unselfish service in the 
cause of the common good. We have long 
held this is true and applicable to individuals; 
in theory only have we applied this standard 
and ideal to nations in their relations with 
one another. 

Without desiring to undervalue moral pro- 
gress found in the life of other nations, I am 
making the statement in no offhand manner, 
but giving my deliberate judgment that the 
American People as a nation is the first mem- 
ber of the family of nations to act, in any 
large sense, upon the ideal of disinterested 
service. In some real sense we have written in 
glowing characters across the page of recent 
history: We live to render service; not to 
demand it. 

It is true that many of us were slow to 
catch the vision and we had to be coached and 
groomed and trained to see it. When the 
dust of party dissension now filling our atmos- 
phere, has cleared away, as it will, we shall 
all be able to recognize the high quality of 
the services of the man more than all others 
who trained our eyes, to see our task from 
his own angle of vision. As by an electric 
flame we were fused into a united and deter- 
mined people. His words thrilled us, inter- 
pretating our own unspoken conviction. Our 
Allies recognized that the American had spok- 
en words of power; flaming words more power- 
ful than any they had uttered; they, too, 
adopted his vision as their own. Later, even 
the enemy joined’ the rest of humanity in this 
same recognition. All the world, for the mo- 
ment at least, listened with tense attention: 
the American had spoken words of power. 

Because the great American had truly inter- 
preted the heart throbs of a great people, and 
had led them into willing and even joyous 
obedience to a great vision, which enabled the 
American Nation to do and to act as no other 
people had ever done before—to draw the 
sword without thought of reward—because 
these things had actually happened they mark- 
ed the beginning of a new era in American 
history, The American attitude, the new 
Americanism, came, as the fruitage of our pre- 
vious three hundred years of growth in a 
given direction. Indeed, the New American- 
ism is more than a strictly American product; 
back of this high attainment is the entire 
history of the Anglo-Saxon People; a people 
whose entire history had fitted them to be- 
come standard bearers, in so many ways, to 
the rest of the human race. 

American History from its beginning needs 
now to be rewritten, we must interpret our 
past in view of our present. We see now 
more clearly, the meaning of the pathway along 
which we have traveled. 

We must we will teach, all history in 
view of the fact of the War of Nations; and 
our teaching will be different since it is al- 
ways the objective in historical study to un- 
derstand more fully our present world. 
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Prof. J. H. Kelley, University of Pittsburgh, 
followed in a paper on 


EXTENSION WORK IN COLLEGES. 


Educational Extension is comparatively a 
new movement, but it is growing rapidly and 
is already organized in forty-two of our states. 
The first comprehensive extension division was 
organized in the University of Chicago in 
1892. The University of Wisconsin followed 
in 1907. Other universities soon took up the 
work and by 1914 thirty state universities 
had organized their extension work. 

The movement has commended itself so fav- 
orably to the general public that in many 
states generous appropriation have been made 
for it. Notable examples are the states of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, California and Massa- 
chusetts. The appropriation for University 
Extension last year in Wisconsin was nearly 
$272,000.00. The budget for this work in 
Massachusetts last year was $100,000 and the 
number of students enrolled exceeded 15,000. 
The most recent Extension Division on a com- 
prehensive scale to be organized 
the University of Florida. For this work the 
legislature of that state granted $50,000 last 
year as an initial appropriation. 

Education Extension puts a college or uni- 
versity on wheels and literally takes it to 
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all parts of the territory served by the insti- © 


tution. It goes wherever a train or an auto- 
mobile goes. It reaches any point served by 
the United States mail. It has made neces- 
sary a distinction of the work of a school 
as intra-mural and extra-mural. We are 
concerned especialy with the latter although 
it depends upon the former for much of its 
content, nearly all of its personnel, and its 
standards and recognifion. 

Extension work is made necessary by the 
needs of our democracy for an intelligent and 
educated citizenship. If our per cent of ill- 
iteracy is 7, and this is probably a conservative 
figure, we have at least 7,000,000 adults who 
have need of extension work. Several million 
women are about to exercise the right of 
franchise. Many of them have given but 
scant attention to their civic and political 
duties and hence are in dire need of educa- 
tion for an understanding of our social in- 
stitutions and the working of our economic 
laws and political forms. The eight-hour 
day in industry, possibly the six-hour day, 
makes available to the agency that has the 
wit to use it several hours a day of each 
laborer’s time that may -make or mar him as 
an American citizen. 

As usually organized, an Extension Division 
functions through such departments as (1) 
General Education section, (2) Extra Mural 
Instruction department, (3) Public Service de- 
partment, (4) Department of Agriculture, (5) 
Department of Commerce and Industry, (6) De- 
partment of Engineering and (7) Department 
of Vocational Teacher Training. 

The person in charge of each department 
mav give his entire time to extension work 
or he may be a regular member of the faculty 
who through a sense of duty to the pubile or 
by being relieved of some committee work 
find time to direct its activities. As the work 
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develops an extension staff of administrators, : seems to me that the function of the college 


lecturers, teachers, clerks, and stenographers 
is usually needed and these should be provid- 
ed by a separate budget. 

1. The General Education Section publishes 
bulletins, manages institutes and conferences, 
and gives general information. It is the chan- 
nel of approach for the people to the facili- 
ties of the institution and responds to inquir- 
ies regarding any and all business, industrial, 
social and educational problems. 

2. The Extra Mural Instruction Depart- 
ment concerns itself with two kinds of formal 
instruction: (1) Class instruction, which may 
or may not carry credit toward a degree, and 
(2) Correspondence Study. In the former an 
instructor goes from the school usually once 
a week for fifteen weeks and meets a group for 
two hours. The regular standards of the 
school are maintained both as to amount and 
quality of work done. In the latter, the fac- 
ulty is enabled to reach ambitious students 
everywhere and to give them individually the 
kind of work they need in non residence. It is 
coming to be the custom more and more to rec- 
ognize credits earned in extension classes and 
by correspondence for the regular coilege de- 
grees, provided a student satisfies a minimum 
residence requirement, which may be done by 
attendance at summer sessions. While exten- 
sion classes afford the advantages of co-opera- 
tive study over individual study, viz., discus- 
sion and stimulation, I desire to make a 
special plea for correspondence study work. 
First, it stimulates instructors to reduce their 
courses to definite, tangible assignments which 
is the first step toward the preparation of 
syllabi. These lead easily to the publication of 
monographs or texts. It, therefore, stimulates 
productive scholarship on the part of the 
faculty. Second, to the isolated person who 
cannot attend college, it is a great boon and 
has certain distinct advantages; it is an in- 
dividual matter; each student prepares every 
part of the lesson; there is no immediate help 
from fellow students. The work, therefore, 
develops the sterling qualities of self-reliance, 
persistence, and determination. Moreover, it 
enables him to study systematically without 
interrupting his bread-winning occupation. 
Correspondence study work is the most inex- 
pensive kind of extension work an institution 
can give, and I am not sure but that it is the 
Seat, zs 
Informal instruction is given by means of 
lectures. Not every member of a college fac- 
ulty is adapted to this kind of work, but it 
is most. wholesome to pry college teachers loose 
from their chairs and send them out to match 
their wits with a live literary club, a social 
settlement, a political club, or an association 
of technical run. Many of our requests for 
lecturers specify that men are désired who 
will submit to a little heckling by the aud- 
ience. Thus it happens that in the fires of 
public debate the dross is burned from a pro- 
fessor’s pet theories. The audience is wiser 
because of the broad view of the trained man. 
He is wiser for having discovered the essen- 
tial part of his teachings which stand the 
test of scrutiny of practical men. 

In the field of Americanization work, it 





or university is to train groups of public 
school teachers or volunteer workers to instruct 
adult classes in English and citizenship. Teach- 
ing foreign-born adults to understand and use 
the English language and to comprehend Am- 
erican ideals and standards is very different 
from teaching children. It requires a special 
background, a special technique, and special 
understanding of the process of interpreting 
America to the immigrant. Our institutions 
of higher education should give such skill 
to those teachers of vision and sympathy who 
undertake to interpret America to the foreign- 
born. 

3. In return for the support and patron- 
age of the general public every college or uni- 
versity shrould render some public service other 
than the traditional class-room work. The 
Public Service Department is usually divided 
into the following bureaus: 

(1.) School Relations Bureau. Through 
this Bureau a representative visits the high 
shools to discuss educational problems with 
their administrators and teaching staffs and to 
assist in the correct development of debates 
and athletics. The natural outgrowth of such 
relations is a series of contests which may 
culminate in final contests at the college or 
university which acts as host and awards in- 
expensive medals to the winner. 

(2.) The Visual Bureau supplies motion 
picture films, lantern slides, photographs for 
projectoscopes and exhibit material from fed- 
eral and commercial sources for public inform- 
ation in civics, health, good roads, séience, 
natural history, scouting, etc. 

(3) The Package Library sends, on re- 
quest, libraries compiled from magazine ar- 
ticles, newspaper clippings, government re- 
ports, and publications of the leading welfare 
and civic organizations of the country. A 
specialty is made of current debatable ma- 
terial and bibliographies are prepared to di- 
rect the debater to source material and con- 
serve his time. This bureau assists various 
clubs in planning their yearly programs and 
furnishes material bearing upon the topics 
selected. It also gives a Play Service for the 
assistance of dramatic organizations and col- 
lects, without expense, many plays which are 
sent on request to organizations desiring help 
in the selection of a play. 

(4) It is not enough to interest young peo- 
ple in higher education and attract them to 
college. The real problem begins when they 
reach the campus, and the extension division 
is invaluable in securing satisfactory rooms 
and boarding houses for the students. It is 
also of great service in the various kinds of 
student welfare work such as parties, other 
social events, and part-time employment. The 
extension division has not inappropriately been 
called the shipping department of a college. 
Well, the shipping department of a factory 
is one of its most important departments, and 
the employment bureau of an extension divi- 
sion is somewhat analogous to such a depart- 
ment. Vocational education, e¢ucation guid- 
ance, and specialized training culminate in 
proper placement of a school’s graduates. 
There is altogether too much drifting in the 
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matter of employment and a consequent loss 
in time, money, and high hopes. From a 
cumulative record of a student’s aims, inter- 
ests, and studies, combined with confidenial 
estimates of his abilities and personality, a 
skilled employment secretary may guide new 
graduates into the kind of work for which 
they are suited and thus bridge the gap be- 
tween the school and the vocation. But his 
work does not stop with mere placement. He 
must follow up the graduates and make note 
of successes and failures as a basis for mak- 
ing a transfer or for securing merited recog- 
nition. 

4. There is a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween colleges or university extension and ag- 
ricultural extension. The latter is carried out 
on a large and comprehensive scale by the 
land grant colleges, but this paper is concern- 
ed with the former. 

5. A most promising field for university 
extension is the chamber of commerce or the 
commercial club. If such business men’s 
elubs are well organized and have a program, 
the extension division can cooperate by plan- 
ning and making business surveys, by fur- 
nishing speakers on the live, timely topics 
of the hour, and may, if desired, supply a 
debating team to present both sides of a ques- 
tion, such as, A Business Manager vs. The 
Commission Plan for City Government; Public 
Ownership of Utilities; or the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. If a club is not active, 
the extension division is ready to suggest a 
program for constructive work. 

I know of no better service a chamber of 
commerce may render its community than to 
underwrite a course of lectures for its young 
people. A close parallel of this procedure is 
the action of a board of education in sub- 
sidizing a series of extension lectures or a 
number of classes for its teachers. 

Another feature is short courses for those 
employed in department stores, banks, or other 
large business concerns. Such courses must 
be practical and to the point and must meet 
the needs of those taking the course. In ex- 
tension work, people must be given what they 
want, not what a theorist might figure out they 
need. Calls for classes in Greek are some- 
what rare. 

6. In engineering there’are no limits to 
possibilities for extension work. As a know- 
ledge of mathematics is fundamental and as 
much of the work consists of mastery of stan- 
dard texts, work in civil, mechanical, and 
electrical engineering can readily be given in 
extension even by correspondence. The latest 
development in this kind of work is a course 
in radio communication. It is open to the 
individual with his private set of instruments. 
At a scheduled time each evening the power- 
ful central station of the college is set in 
operation. Individuals or groups within com- 
municating distance open their sets and re- 
ceive their instruction by radio. 

7. For administrative purposes in Pennsyl- 
vania the state is divided into three -sections 
for vocational teacher-training under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. While resident courses are 
given in the summer sessions at the University 
of Pennsylvania, State College, and the Uni- 
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versity of Pittsburgh, this work throughout 
the year must of necessity be done by exten- 
sion, Accordingly each of the institutions 
mentioned organizes classes in its district in 
the teaching of industrial arts, home econo- 
mics, and allied subjects. It is hoped that 
this work may soon be extended to include 
teachers of commercial subjects also. 

In closing I cannot do better than quote 
from Bulletin 1 of the World Association for 
Adult Education. It states its purposes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘To dispei the melancholy belief that 
grown men and women have nothing left to 
learn, and to diffuse throughout all countries, 
and in every section of society, the sense of 
wonder and curiosity and the gift of mutual 
sympathy and companionship which add so 
much to the meaning of life. It pursues this 
purpose by seeking to establish contact be- 
tween all those, whoever and wherever they be, 
who hold fast to the belief that the true pur- 
pose of education, for young and old, is the 
understanding and enjoyment of life, and that 
the uneducated man is not he who cannot read 
or write or count or spell, but he who walks 
unseeing and unhearing, uncompanioned and 
unhappy, through the busy streets and glor- 
ious open spaces of life’s infinite pilgramage.’’ 

Dr. J. A. H. Keith, principal of the State 
Normal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania, dis- 
cussed ‘‘The Place of Normal School Exten- 
sion Work in Our Educational System.’’ 


EXTENSION WORK IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Our educational system is primarily a State 
System. Theoretically, at least, the control 
of education is a function of sovereignty that 
is lodged exclusively with the State. The Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, in Article X, ex- 
pressly recognizes the obligation which is cor- 
relative to this power of control. The respon- 
sibility for providing ‘‘a thorough and efii- 
cient system of public schools, wherein all chil- 
dren of this Commonwealth above the age of 
six years may be educated’’ is inescapably 
palced upon the General Assembly. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, in 1911, decreed that ‘‘the 
State Normal Schools shall be a part of the 
public school system, and their purpose the 
education and training of teachers.’’ (Section 
2002). This one sentence expresses the status, 
the purpose, and, therefore, the function of 
Pennsylvania’s thirteen State Normal Schools 

There used to be a belief that the ‘‘educa- 
tion and training of teachers’? was a process 
that must be fully completed before beginning 
teaching. Whatever validity this belief may 
have once had has been completely lost. The idea 
and ideal of growth in knowledge, skill, and 
in sight on the part of each teacher are ac- 
cepted by the general public and teachers 
alike. In this basal fact of the necessity for 
continous growth on the part of teachers in 
service is found the justification for normal 
school extension work. This same basal fact 
defines the character of the work that should 
be included in normal school extension work. 

Unfortunately there are still many teachers 
in service whose qualifications for teaching are 
not equal to the qualifications of those who 
graduate from a normal school. To . these 


people, the normal school may, in varying 
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measure, limited by its funds and the degree 
of co-operation of superintendents, carry the 
content of its course of study. A part of 
the work, such, for example, as mathematics, 
history, and literature, lends itself readily to 
correspondence study methods. Such study, 
when faithfully done, results chiefly in know- 
ledge that lacks the adaptability and adjusta- 
bility of that which is acquired under an 
inspiring teacher in the classroom. Still, such 
knowledge, however wooden and mechanical 
it may be is better than no knowledge at all. 
The subjects already mentioned can easily be 
put into proper form for correspondence study 
for all of the schools of the State, and a cen- 
tral bureau for handling work of this type 
could be organized at any one of the norma? 
schools or in the office of the State Board of 
Education. 

A more serviceable form of correspondence 
work can be formulated with the idea of giv- 
ing teachers in service the best methods and 
devices for teaching the so-calléd common 
branches. These courses would differ from the 
preceding ones in laying less emphasis upon 
the knowledge side of the subjects, and also, 
in placing greater stress upon methods of 
teaching. An illustration may not be amiss. 
About twenty-five years ago, a teacher put 
on paper her very successful plan of introduc- 
ing pupils to the subject of percentage. Her 
county superintendent had her present it at 
the institute. It finally found a place in the 
State Course of Study. This plan probably ex- 
erted greater influence upon the teaching of 
percentage in the schools of that State than all 
of the normal schools combined, even though 
the normal school teachers of mathematics 
could probably have devised a better plan. It 
is beyond doubt that if there were some plan 
by which the methods and devices for teach- 
ing each of the common school subjects known 
to the teachers of these subjects in our nor- 
mal schools, could be put into the hands of our 
inadequately trained teachers, a great benefit 
would result. If, however, these methods and 
devices could be sent to teachers in monthly 
installments paralleling the course of study, 
a greater good would result. If, in addition 
to all of this, there was an opportunity for 
reaction by the teacher, an immeasureably 
greater good would result. 

It is, of course, impossible that any teacher 
could react to such stimuli for the whole 
course of study. Not more than two subjects 
should be undertaken at once, and these sub- 
jects should be the same for all the teachers 
of a given group. This reminds me of the 
pre-war drives which superintendents engineer. 
ed. I have been in counties in which for 
the year the county superintendent singled out 
for special emphasis and attention history 
and health work. I have sent normal school 
teachers into that county to help—and have 
known them to come back with a better vis- 
ion of the work of the normal school, and a 
much greater sympathy for their students. 
Such work on the part of normal school teach- 
ers is corrective of those current ideals of 
scholarship that ignore the social and social- 
izing values of the simplest and most com- 





monly known facts of the elementary school 
curriculum. 

It would, therefore, appear feasible for the 
normal schools, in co-operation with superin- 
tendents, to organize correspondence study les- 
sens designed to point the way to the better 
teaching of a few subjects each year, such 
lessons to be in accord with the existing’ courses 
of study and planned with the actual school- 
room conditions in mind. These conditions 
vary not only with the different grades, but 
also with the degree of gradation and classi- 


fication possible in rural village, and city 


schools. 

There are a few strictly professional sub- 
jects that can be given with a fair measure 
of success by correspondence study provided 
the students have had enough work in the 
field of education to familiarize them with the 
basal ideas and terms that are used or provid- 
ed the students have had a sufficient length 
of fairly intelligent and conscientious teach- 
ing service. The teaching process—including 
lesson planning, questioning, and methods of 
learning and study—can be succesfully and 
helpfully taught under these condition. School 
management and elementary psychology cam 
also be taught in this way. The desirability 
of occasional conferences, personal or group, is: 
evident. 

The whole field of work that has just beem 
sketched should be organized in a Correspond- 
ence Study Bureau with one person in 
and practically the entire faculty co-operating 
in the work. 

The necessity for and advantages of confer- 
ence lead to the consideration of another 
type of normal school extension that can be 
made wide use of by co-operation, viz., the 
local study class. There are practically no 
limits at all to the variety or extent of work 
that can be successfully done by this type 
of normal school extension work. It can ran 
from the monthly class of inexperienced pees 
ers with the most meagre preparation engag- 
ed in the study of United States History for 
immediate use in rural schools to the study of 
sociology or the philosophy of education by a 
hundred or more well prepared and experienced 
teachers meeting weekly and doing a grade 
of work which any college or university would 
gladly credit. The limiting factors are three 
in number and each is an elastic variable, viz.: 
the available funds of the institution, the 
abilities of its teaching corps, and the degree 
of co-operation that can be assured. The 
work should be organized into a Local Center 
Study Bureau. 

The computation for correspondence study 
lessons is, or should be, on an entirely differ- 
ent basis. A small enrollment fee of one or 
two dollars will take care of the mimeograph- 
ing of a series of lessons for one or two 
hundred students. From this point on, the 
matter is a question of hours of work in cor- 
recting papers, indicating assignments, ete. 
Such clerical work is not beyond reason at the 
rate of seven hours a day or forty hours a 
week. $40.00 a week is a reasonable compen- 
sation for such work. This figures out at 
one dollar per hour. A reasonable charge to 
correspondence study students is therefore fif- 
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ty cents an hour for the time of the teacher 
plus postage. This takes care of everything 
except the origional copy of these lesson as- 
signments. Normal school teachers have in 
the past done this work without any extra 
compensation, and, if it is done in what is 
called ‘‘school time’’, there should be no 
extra charge for it. If, however, the work of 
correspondence study is undertaken by nor- 
mal school teachers in addition to their regu- 
lar normal school work, the compensation al- 
ready named is sufficient. 

One other fact remains to be noted, viz.: 
the normal school must have a fund with which 
to start these enterprises because it must start 
them de novo. A minimum of $4,000.00 a year 
for salaries, $1,000 for printing and postage 
$1,000 for travelling expenses, and $1,000 for 
clerical hire would enable a school to start 
correspondence study work and local study class- 
es in its territory with a reasonable chance 
of success. It requires some expenditure to 
get these things known, to get the teachers 
interested, and to get the desired degree of co- 
operation. After two years, possibly before, 
the normal school could direct this work on 
$5,000 a year and its receipts from students. 

There is another type of extension work 
that a normal school could do advantageously 
and that may be called The Normal School 
Teacher Afield. A teacher of music, for ex- 
ample, could spend a day or two visiting the 
music classes of a school with ten or more 
teachers and then meet the teachers to dis- 
tuss what had been seen and to lay out the 
work for the next month. The visit might 
be repeated monthly. One teacher from the 
normal school could thus be serviceable to 
twenty schools if she put in full time at it 
In such a case, the teacher would be a travel- 
ing teacher. Such traveling teachers can be 
used to advantage in reading, drawing, his- 
tory, arithmetic, physical education, hygiene 
ete. They would be supervisors and would 
supplement rather than supersede the princi- 
pals. With our principals coming to their 
work with no preparation for or experience 
in this kind of work, something ought to be 
done by and through which they may learn 
something of superivsion. To permit these 
people to learn supervision wholly at the ex- 
pense of the pupils and teachers is indefensible 
from every point of view. Such a supervising 
force might be secured in other ways—by the 
State, by counties, or by the co-operation of 
districts. There would, however, be a certain 
appropriateness in having a part of such sup- 
ervision come from the normal school and a 
very convincing value to the normal school 
by having this close contact with the actual 
work of the schools. If a teacher of history 
had this sort of experience for one year a 
most excellent teacher of teachers would be 
assured. 

Another variation of this type of normal 
school extension work might be called ‘‘ visita- 
tion and conference.’’ A teacher from a nor- 
mal school, in company with the superintendent 
or a supervisor, visits schools for a day or 
two and then meets the teachers visited in 
conference. Without personalities of any kind, 
the excellent things seen could be used to 
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illustrate the fundamentals of good method. I- 
lustrative lessons may also be presented and dis- 
cussed by normal school teachers before these 
small groups of teachers. This same normal 
‘school teacher might also speak before meet- 
ings of patrons, thus aiding in the develop- 
ment of better educational ideals. This is only 
a form of institute work and public address 
with which the normal school should be as 
closely identified as possible. 

Perhaps the most serviceable thing a normal 
school could do in the way of extension work 
would consist in the formation of a Bureau of 
Surveys, Measurement, and Statistics, having 
its headquarters and a part of its work at tne 
normal school but doing the most of its 
work in the schools of its territory. The 
work would include, under the first part of 
its title, rural, village and city educational 
surveys, and also economic community surveys 
as well as ways and means of forming and 
fostering clubs of various sorts among chil- 
dren and adults, and serving also as a source 
of information on all these various subjects. 

This bureau would also stand ready to co-op- 
erate in giving tests according to the various 
scales that have been or may be devised. Such 
work should, under no circumstances, be impos- 
scoring, and working out to their practical 
conclusions these newer forms of educational 
measurement. I have stated this matter care- 
fully because the teacher’s chief function is the 
development of ability rather than its measure- 
ment, because the experts who devise these 
tests have no facilities for carrying them 
through our public schools sucessfully, and 
because the normal school is the only agency 
that can succeed in getting helpfully close to 
the public schools with these scales. This 
proposed Bureau should serve also as a psy- 
chological clinic to examine and advise with 
respect to the mentally deficient children that 
are not understood by the parents, the teach- 
ers or the communities. 

There is also a field of statistical inform- 
ation—plain, simple facts that should some- 
how or other get in to the minds of people 
generally and of school directors and teachers 
particularly. These people must be taught 
how to interpret statistical information. There 
are graphic methods of expressing facts and 
relations of facts. These methods the normal 
school should be teaching to its student body, 
to teachers and school officials and the gen- 
eral public of its territory. A Bureau charged 
with this responsibility is the best way to bring 
this about. 

In this connection it should not be overlooked 
that by and through the work of such a Bur- 
eau there would be a constant inflow of inform- 
ation to. the normal school from its own par- 
ticular territory—information that is of great 
importance in determining what ought to be 
done in an educational way under certain 
circumstances. Such information ought to pre- 
vent a normal school from becoming bookish, 
upish, or remote, and ought to keep it sweet 
and wholesome, sound and clear. 

The fundamental position of this paper is 
that the State Normal School as the especial- 
ly commissioned agency of the State for the 
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‘¢education and training of teachers’’ should, 
in a co-operative way, seek to carry on the 
education and training of teachers in service. 
This extension work is determined primarily 
by the needs of teachers in service. It is 
this need, in terms of its ability to serve, that 
the normal school should attempt to meet. To 
meet this need, the normal school should, if 
possible, organize an Extension Division. This 
Extension Division should include a Bureau 
of Correspondence Study, a Bureau of Local 
Study Centers, a Bureau of Normal School 
Teachers, Afield and a Bureau of Surveys, 
Measurements and Statistics. The expenses of 
these forms of extension work should be paid 
in part by those who benefit by them and in 
part by the State, the proportion of the State 
to be determined approximately by the cost 
of similar work in its established institutions. 
In our State, this Extension work could be 
organized and administered by the State Board 
of Education utilizing the normal schools in 
the ways already indicated. But in whatever 
way it may come, the normal schools are eager 
and anxious to do their part in that great 
service which can be realized only through the 
lines of work that have been sketched in this 
paper under the head of Normal School Exten- 
sion. 

After some general discussion, the com- 
mittees on Teacher Training and the Point 
Credit System made their report of which the 
following is a summary: 

1, The typical American College has an 
important and a unique function in Ameri- 
can life and is in great danger of failing in 
this task; a factor in this failure is the me- 
chanical credit system now in vogue and the 
resultant insufficient emphasis on ingenuity, 
achievement, productiveness, and upon inten- 
sive scholarship. 

2. The college needs two types of students, 
poor different scholastic treatment adapted to 
each: 

The ‘‘Pass’’ student, whose ‘‘honors’’ will 
be won in extra scholastic fields. 

The ‘‘Honor’’ student, who will achieve a 
distinctive degree as the outcome of a higher 
type of scholarship, whether or not he active- 
ly participates in the social and athletic life 
of the college. 

The ‘‘honor’’ student, selecting his major 
not later than the beginning of~ the 
Junior year, is released from the requirements 
of the Point Credit System; and devotes his 
time to the requirements for ‘the higher degree 
under the personal guidance of a group of 
faculty advisors. 

4. The nature of his special work is in- 
dicated by the requirements of his final ex- 
amination of which an example is here fur- 
nished, in the case of a student supposed to 
have selected psychology as his major. 

(a) Thesis. A system of trade and intelli- 
gence tests for a neighboring industrial cor- 
poration. 

(b) Examination in the Major Subject. 
General Psychology; Psychological measure- 
ments; Social Psychology, Menta] Hygiene; 
General Biology; Neurology, or Embryology 
or Advanced Physiology. 

(ec) A test of acquaintance with those 





fields in which every educated man should be 
versed: Language, Literature, Fine Arts, 
and Music. Mathematics, Philosophy, His- 
tory of Science, Economic, political and social 
science and history, Physics, Chemistry, Geolo- 
gy, ome 8 

5. While the initiative in enrolling for the 
honor degree remains with the student, the 
facutly through a system of ‘Faculty Aavis- 
ors’’, and through perhaps Psychological tests, 
is able to assume the responsibility of as- 
serting that failure to achieve the degree is 
due either to unforseeable accident, or to the 
student’s moral collapse. 

On motion of Prof. Perey Hughes, the Com- 
mittee on the Point Credit System was en- 
larged by the addition of Prof. J. H. White 
of the University of Pittsburgh and Prof. 
Thaddeus D. Bolton of Temple University. 
The Committee now. consists of Prefessors 
Percy Hughes, Lehigh University, Chatrman, 
John Colvin Fettermann, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Thaddeus D. Bolton, Temple University, 
Jesse H. White, University of Pittsburgh. 

OFFICERS FOR 1920. 

The Nominating Committee reported as fol- 
lows: President, Dean Thomas A. Blaisdell, 
Pennsylvania State College, Vice President, Dr. 
S. C. Schmuker, West Chester Normal School 
and Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Henry 
T. Colestock, Bucknell University. These nom- 
inees were duly elected. 
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GLAD AND BLESSED HABIT OF LIFE. 





T seemed best to take an early morning train 
for Philadelphia. As we neared the Gap 
it had become light enough to distinguish ob- 
jects at a distance. In a field over towards 
the Mine Hills some cattle and horses were 
stirring, and a little creature, much smaller 
than any of them, a moving dot on the morn- 
ing landscape, was passing about from one to 
another, rousing up those that had not yet 
risen, and getting them together with the evi- 
dent purpose of driving them to the barn. 
In that small moving figure they recognized 
their master. 

He little dreams, that child, that he is the 
head and crown of the material creation; that 
for him the round world was made; that for 
him the sun was hung in the heavens, a flaming 
sphere equal in bulk to one and a quarter mil- 
lions of worlds like that on which he drives 
the cattle; that for him the vast solar system 
was planned and brought into being through 
millions, perhaps billions, of years, across, 
which the light of the sun that comes to us 
in eight minutes is eight hours in passing; 
that for him sea and land exist in right pro- 
portion; that for him the axis of the earth 





* Teachers wish this article which has recently 
appeared in The Journal to be republished. 
We hope it may aid in fixing a habit of value 
beyond estimate in the lives of teachers and 
pupils —Eb, 
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was tilted at the proper angle for the neces- 
sary change of seasons; that for him the 
seven-stringed harp of light makes beauty of 
color, as the seven-stringed harp of sound 
makes music; that for him exists all the 
wealth of the mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal world; that all was made for him, that 
little boy on the hillside, since he is the only 
creature upon this earth of ours who can be 
taught to weigh and consider, to appreciate 
and enjoy and be grateful for what God has 
iven; that for him both here and hereafter 
is the knowledge of the wisest and the wisdom 
of the best; that his form and seeming are 
the image and likeness of the Divine; and 
that his life, with the happy incident of death 
upon the way—the only gateway through which 
he can pass from our solar system out into 
other far off solar systems comprised in our 
vast stellar system, with its untold millions 
of planets besides our own—should tend al- 
ways onward and = “ever nearing, 
never near to God.” And one man who shall 
attain to the wisdom and stature of angelic 
excellence is worth it all—all, and more. 

Indeed, for the creation of our earth and 
our solar system, and the hundred millions of 
solar systems more or less like our own, of 
which the stellar universe is made up, I see 
no reason other than this, namely, that im- 
mortal beings “made in the image of God” 
may begin or continue their life in these 
worlds in God’s own time and way. On our 
earth countless good men and women have 
lived their lives, and, we believe, passed on 
to a higher stage of being. Countless more 
have lived such lives and died such deaths that 
it would seem far better if they had never 
been born. The boy that drives these cattle 
has been upon the planet but a little while. 
The life upon which he has entered may be 
for him the first stage of an endless blessed 
existence, if lived worthily; or it may be ended 
soon in that “second death,” of which the 
Bible gives solemn but mysterious warning. 
He knows perhaps nothing, thinks nothing, of 
these things as he passes from one to another 
of the strange creatures about him. He 
knows little, and thinks little of anything— 
hardly more, it may be, than his dog. He 
simply drives the horses and cattle from the 
pasture field to the barn in the early morning, 
while the great world rolls on, bringing his 
part of it out of the darkness and under the 
sun, for another day of ordinary life upon the 
farm. 

This little creature will grow somehow. 
Now, if he is a being of such vast importance 
in God’s plan—and who will say that he is 
not, even in the frightful wreck he so often 
makes of himself and his possibilities—what 
is to be done for him? Simply the best in 
every way, by home and church and school. 
It is for the school mainly that we are respon- 
sible. We must put good thought into his 
mind and right purposes into his heart, so far 
as we may be able to do this. What will do 
most for him? Surely those things that are 
“lovely and of good report,” the thoughts and 
words of the wisest and best. And this angels’ 
food, this manna, must not merely be shown 
to the child, spoken of to the child—he must 
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feed upon it, must make it his own, by storing 
it in his memory, saying its words and think- 
ing its thought, until it becomes a dominant 
part of himself, regnant, determining, in so 
far as possible, the very essence and quality 
of his intellectual and spiritual being. 

“Come and see,” was the reply of Philip 
to the question of Nathanael; and the Master 
to whom they came said to them: “ Hereafter 
ye shall see Heaven open and the angels of 
God ascending and descending.” Heaven is 
open, and more than ever in these latter days, 
if we will but have it so. Its message comes 
to us in ten thousand voices of “ angels ascend- 
ing and descending,” now trumpet-tongued, 
now quiet as love’s gentlest whisper, if we 
have but ears to hear and hearts open to re- 
ceive it. An angel is but a messenger—some- 
times a prophet or a poet, now a preacher or 
teacher, now a mother, now a child. Through 
manifold agencies and in countless ways is 
given the message of God to man,—but there 
are millions upon millions, generation after 
generation, who seem never to hear these 
angel voices. It is a winsome message, it is 
a thrilling message, it is a solemn message. 
It is heard with careless indifference, with 
transient interest and wonder, or with abiding 
trust and devotion. The parable of the sower 
is the story of results, and it is the chief busi- 
ness of the teacher, as the messenger and 
servant of the Great Master, so to sow good 
seed in the minds and hearts of the young, 
and to cultivate the soil for that sowing, that 
the harvest may be “some thirty, and some 
sixty, and some an hundred.” 

e should know the best himself, being al- 
ways a learner, and should so teach the child 
that it may grow day by day more worthy of 
its high destiny. This, we all agree, is the 
end and purpose of all our knowledge. For 
this the schools have been organized. In them 
we teach reading, writing and arithmetic, the 
fundamental branches of an ordinary educa- 
tion. Along with these essential branches and 
after they have been acquired, should go 
thought, thought, thought always—the litera- 
ture of power kept not abreast with but far 
in advance of the mere literature of knowl- 
edge—to quote the familiar contrast suggested 
by De Quincey. Our schools run too much 
to the latter kind of instruction, which is 
deceptive in promise and full of disappoint- 
ment in its results. 

I do not propose to argue that such a faculty 
as memory exists, nor how much we owe to it 
every day of our lives, nor what its function, 
where it is located in the brain, nor whether 
or not it is a sort of “organic phosphores- 
cence,” as a text-book we used in physiology 
learnedly suggests. I take most of this for 
granted, just as I do the sun, or the earth, or 
any other sure thing. I take it too in the 
sense of the old Latin rule, “ Recordor, 
memini, reminscor, and obliviscor govern the 
genitive,” that its work is always in part, and 
never to be in all, and through all, and over 
all. But we should always strive to make 
that little more—of things worth remembering. 

We hear men speak of one good thing and 
another learned during school days. One or 
two of these things stand out as headlands 
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looming high and grand out of the mists. 


Few speak of many things—some seem to 
think of nothing. How can this gain for a 
lifetime be assured to the pupil? By learning 
things worth knowing, and by having such 
frequent repetition of the same as will fix 
them in the heart even more than in the mem- 
ory, so that they come back, like Wordsworth’s 
Daffodils: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
n vacant or in pensive mood, 
= flash upon that inward eye 
hich is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


This I am always very willing to risk, 
namely, what intelligent boys and girls twenty 
years hence, or fifty years thence, will say 
and think of this kind of methodical memory 
work in literature. I do not ask the judg- 
ment of men and women now in the work of 
teaching and supervision. I do not ask the 
approved of scholars or men of affairs. I 
might, perhaps, as well ask their approval of 
"er fresh air, and good water. I simply 
ask, What will these boys and girls say of it 
when they have grown to years of sober dis- 
cretion? I know what they will say. They 
say it even now—and they will say it then 
with an emphasis tenfold ——_ than to-day. 

It is well to put the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments and things like these into 
the mind of the child, so committed to mem- 
ory that they may be repeated almost without 
thought? Yes, ten thousand times yes, in the 
hope, the sure hope, we might almost say, of 
the time in more mature life when they may 
be discussed, and pondered, and wondered at, 
and thought over—influencing life and destiny. 
They go deep and stay always. 

A man noted for profanity, whom I knew 
very well, had almost abandoned the habit. 
One day being startled by a serious danger 
which he had narrowly escaped, he burst forth 
into such a torrent of blasphemy as shocked 
all who heard him. There was no thought of 
gratitude because of his narrow escape from 
death. The flood-gates of his baser nature 
had broken loose, and all the blackness of 
that hidden or restrained flood was pouring 
forth, in a resistless tide, “ out of the heart!” 
Let us put the best, and that in its best form, 
into the hearts that come under our influence 
in the schools, always remembering, as we 
are told in the Book of Wisdom, that “A 
good man out of the good treasure of the 
heart bringeth forth ge things; and an evil 
man out of the evil treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth evil things. For by thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned.” 

A recent writer says that in education it is 
much easier to work with the intellect than 
with the heart. “It is the place of literature 
to affect the heart, and literature is a subject 
difficult to teach because it deals with the 
heart. The greatest factor in the school-room 
is not the study but the teacher. What grows 
out of the school-room is his power o t- 
ting the breath of life into what he teaches. 
James Russell Lowell held that love of Eng- 
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lish literature—love of the language and the 
masterpieces in it—is one of the great factors 
in character building. The child who reads, 
who loves books, should be ee until he is, 
say, fifteen years old. Then he will want good 
books, good literature.” Store his mind with 
good, so far as possible, and coarse, bad things 
will have less and less attraction for him. 

President Eliot of Harvard University, 
says: “There are bits of poetry in my mind 
learned in infancy that have stood by me in 
keeping mé true to my ideas of duty and life. 
Rather than lose these I would have missed 
all the sermons I have ever heard.” No 
teacher knows what he or she is doing when 
living thoughts like these in “bits of poetry,” 
as Eliot calls them, are put deep into the 
mind and heart of the child. This is using 
the memory for its best and highest end, heart 
culture. The immortals here speak to the 
child by day and by night, tenderly, lovingly, 
with a wisdom born of God. 

Goethe, the famous German author, scholar, 
and thinker, claimed that “it is the daily duty 
of every civilized person to look upon a good 
picture, hear a little good music, and commit 
to memory a few words from some reason- 
able mind.” The late Frances E. Willard, in 
a recent and beautiful tribute to Prof: W. P. 
Jones, her first teacher in the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Evanston, Illinois, testifies to the value 
of this work in her own life. She says: “He 
asked all of us girls to form the habit of 
committing at least one verse a day from the 
best poets. To assist us in this he made it 
a rule of his rhetoric class, often cutting choice 
scraps from the newspapers of 
ing: ‘Learn that; it will be a jewel laid up in 
the casket of your mind.” Miss Willard 
adds: “It became so much a habit with me 
that I have pinned to my dressing-glass at this 
moment a little collection containing seven of 
the best sonnets ever written, some of which 
I am committing to memory for the first time, 
others I am recalling and a a 
having learned them long ago.” e things 
that profit ourselves are the ones we should 
pass on to others, that they also may have 
benefit in like manner. Why not take Goethe’s 
advice and adopt Miss Willard’s habit? Why 
not adopt it along with our pupils, instead of 
merely giving them good advice in this direc- 
tion, advice that will be taken by very few 
of them? Example is so much better than 
precept. 

Let us, then, insure to pupils such treasure 
that they may be rich in things immortal. 
We are appointed. to be their teachers, and 
we may be held to stern account for our 
stewardship. Let us not forget that “as a 
man thinketh so is he;” that “the child is 
father to the man;” that we have opportunity 
in part to educate the child, and that we are, 
therefore, in part responsible for the educa- 
tion which he receives, and for its results in 
determining the character of the man. 

It is the business of the teacher to exorcise, 
so far as he can, the blind and dumb devil of 


ignorance and prejudice. It requires time and 
effort; the remedial influence of good thought, 
old and new, permeating the mass like leaven; 
and the helpful atmosphere of an invigorating 
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and wholesome life. A school may, indeed, 
with some propriety be regarded as an eye and 
ear infirmary, the business of the teacher to 
open blind eyes and to unstop deaf ears. The 
good teacher is a skillful oculist and aurist on 
the intellectual and spiritual side. “Do you 
see?” “Yes—No.” “You must see; now 
look.” “It is men as trees, walking ”—but in 
time it is men as men. It may be confused 
sounds at first and for long—at length pulsing 
harmony, music of the celestial world. He 
or she who does this work best must know 
the best in literature, the best in life. 

We should read more of this best literature 
in the schools, and especially should we store 
in the memory much of the best in prose and 
poetry which is our rich legacy of thought 
from the great and good of past ages. We, 
like the children, often listen with eagerness 
and are impressed with the truth and beauty 
and power of what the blessed dead have 
written; but, again like the children, we turn 
aside and straightway forget. We should in- 
stead remember, and, so far as we can, make 
it our business and their business to remem- 
ber. The Hebrew child, the Greek child, the 
Roman child, was required to commit to mem- 
ory the most important and best things known 
in their day. These nations knew the im- 
portance and value of good memory work in 
giving strength to purpose, bias to disposition, 
and force to character; and to no other na- 
tions of the ancient world do we of these 
better days owe so much. They made it im- 
perative that certain things of universal inter- 
est and importance should be securely lodged 
in the memory of very many children, and so 
of many good men and women. “Thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children,” was 
the good old Hebrew law, “and thou shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

Is it not wise for the Superintendent to ex- 
periment largely in this promising direction? 
He has in charge, in sacred trust, the best 
interest of the children. He does not usually 
select their teachers, but he is employed to so 
direct their work that the best results for life 
now and life to come may be had by these 
young immortals. This is at once his duty 
and his high privilege. Among his teachers 
there are many kinds of people. Some seem, 
and are, generations ahead of others in ca- 
pacity, attainment, purpose, quality, and all- 
around fitness for their work. They are in 
love with good thoughts and good things, with 
affinity for them as quicksilver for gold. They 
are often persons of marked individuality, 
“burning and shining lights,” it may be, at 
which other torches are lighted for other 
souls to bear on into the darkness. They 
were. born well, to high gifts of heart and 
brain. They grow; and growth is assured to 
those who live with them in the school-room 
and elsewhere. They may not have the best 
certificates, but they are the best people for 
young souls to live with in the school-room, 
and therefore they are the best teachers. 

Teachers of this class—and under wise su- 
pervision they need not be uncommon—who 
are glad to grow themselves and to see others 
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growing, would be a perpetual blessing to their 
pupils in the half-hour or more per day given 
to such methodical memory work in litera- 
ture as their own fine instinct would suggest 
or the judgment of any good Superintendent 
would approve. As they climb the hill with 
their pupils the landscape grows wider, and 
for reward they ask no better thing than the 
privilege which is named in the closing line 
of Tennyson’s Wages,—that of “going on 
and not to die.” The end of the year finds 
them much farther than its beginning, and 
others living with them catch and bear away 
something of their spirit, their love, their 
aspiration. This is the best work that can be 
done in any school, for it realizes the pur- 
pose and end of all true education. Education 
is “ feeding” of every sort. This high word 
does not come from the compound word educo 
(e and duco), educere, eduxt, eductum, of the 
third conjugation, meaning “to draw out,” 
from which we have: “eduction,” a word of 
narrow significance, but from the primitive 
Latin word educo, educare, educavi, educatum 
of the first conjugation, which means simply 
“to feed,” though the scholars who coined 
the word “ education” made it to include feed- 
ing of body, mind and soul, of the mortal 
man and the immortal spirit. We have heard 
old Dr. Burrowes laugh heartily at this blun- 
der of shallow scholarship—mistaking “ educ- 
tion” for “ eduction.” 

Fifty very good things may readily be 
learned in a school year, enough to color the 
thought, and so influence action, for a life- 
time; and this work is cumulative, for each 
soul so influenced becomes himself a whole- 
some influence upon others. Many a bright 
and good teacher, in love with learning, will, 
out of the rich stores in his own mind, put 
a hundred choice things into the minds of his 
pupils, teaching them to think meaning into 
the lines, to see beauty and strength of which 
they were before all unconscious. Is this edu- 
cation? The teacher who knows hundreds of 
these things—and by frequent repetition 
through the years they may be made as fa- 
miliar as the most common things—and loves 
them, is rich in wealth that all may have, that 
any one of good taste would be glad to have, 
but that almost nobody does have—in large part 
because the schools themselves fall so far short 
of their duty and their privilege in this re- 
gard. We are all of us too busy, we say, but 
really too lazy or without courage to do what 
we might and should in this direction—and, 
for the boys and girls, we let their young 
lives go by, and are year by year landing them 
where most of ourselves were landed by those 
no more faithful to us than we to those who 
shall follow us. It is natural that we should 
do this, but it is good neither for ourselves 
nor for our pupils. : 

The memory may be immortal. Then fill it 
with good—fill it with good. But you cannot 
fill it. It is like heaven, “the more angels the 
more room.” Do we live on when time is 
ended? If we do, then fill it with the best of 
treasure. We must have fair knowledge of 
arithmetic and spelling, and geography and 
physiology, and reading and penmanship, but 
the main high-road through the school course 
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should be in formal reading and good memory 
a with all other branches subordinate to 
ese. 

This is a world in which suffering and sor- 
row and death are everywhere, and we need 
to dream glorious dreams, to cherish the ideals 
of the evangelist, the poet, the seer, for these 
gladden hope and sweeten life, and lift us on 
to better things. And we should begin early, 
hold to the work patiently, and stop only at 
the end. We don’t want to know so much 
of some things that occupy the school day; 
and we don’t want to know it so baldly literal. 
Better the glamour of the old-time fable. It 
is better sometimes to get into one’s heart the 
spirit of the poet Wordsworth: 


The world is too much with us: late and soon, 
Spending and getting, we lay waste our 
powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We've given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers, 
For this, for everything, we’re out of tune; 
It moves us not—Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less for- 


orn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


Oh, that we had little books and big teach- 
ers! few pages and much matter! thought 
from eye to eye and pulse from heart to 
heart! Do you know strong things and, can 
you put them hot from your heart to theirs, 
as your pupils are before or around you? 
Did you ever burn a watch-spring in oxygen, 
see the brilliant sparks fly, and find presently 
that some of this molten steel as it scattered 
in a shower of sparks was embedded deep in 
the cold glass of the vessel itself? It was 
white hot as it flew, burned into what it fell 
upon, and was embedded there to stay. Some 
one says we read the little books so much that 
we lose taste and power for the great books. 
So here. As teachers we are so much with 
little parsing and spelling and arithmetic and 
reading, that we become dwarfed and do not 
grow to the grand proportions of worthy man- 

And our pupils grow more or less like 
unto ourselves. 

A lady, Henrietta S. Nahmer, who knew 
him very well as an old man, in an article 
upon “Our Poet of Nature as I Remember 
Him,” says: “Not far from the birth-place 
of Bryant, which is marked by a plain mono- 
lith in granite, and on the same ridge where 
the Bryant homestead commands a view of 
the Hampshire hills for miles, there stood in 
the fifties a little red school-house so com- 
pletely hidden in the forest that the stranger 
could not know of its existence until close 
upon it. Here was the typical New England 


school of that date, and while as yet no mod- 
ern methods had crept in to disturb the some- 
what dull serenity of teacher and pupil, there 
was once a day at least a détour into by-ways 
where one might associate with the great ones 
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of literature, and in the daily reading of se- 
lections from the English classics was begun 
that education which Matthew Arnold defines 
as the highest culture, ‘the knowledge of the 
best that has been said and thought in all 
ages.’ Instead of the commonplaces by which 
so many children of to-day are nourished, 
the youth of that time were spelling out lofty 
themes from Cowper, the smooth verse of 
Addison, and the repose and dignity of ‘ Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard.’ What mat- 
ters if the philosophy and insight of the glori- 
ous verse of Thanatopsis was beyond the 
reach of our comprehension, the rolling meas- 
ure of its cadences was music to our ears, 
even then stirring to the harmonies of the 
universe.” 

I read this for its pleasant picture of an 
old-time Massachusetts school back in the 
woods, for the good they got out of it, and 
the satisfaction felt by this intelligent woman 
as she recalls school days profitably spent 
here, where good manners and good morals 
were matters of first importance, and where 
acquaintance was made and life-long associa- 
tion assured with some very good people in 
books. 

In memory training these may be given as 
four good rules: Observe carefully, under- 
stand thoroughly, arrange methodically, and 
reproduce frequently. And keep at it! Ordi- 
nary, everyday people like ourselves will for- 
get and forget until, it may be, one almost 
loses heart. But we should remember that 
this is the experience of every traveler who 
has visited the world’s great cities, cathedrals, 
palaces, public buildings, art galleries, libraries, 
scenes of world-famed historic interest, or of 
greatest natural beauty and sublimity. He 
does not recall with photographic accuracy 
what he has seen, any more than we the 
printed page. But is it nothing to him that 
he has seen all these things? So to us, is it 
nothing that we have known these things? 
We should remember that we have gained 
much by the upward climb, though it may 
seem but little, and that if we would gain 
more we must continue to climb, for the way 
to the heights is ever a climbing way. The 
teacher must learn these things, and know 
many of them without reference to the book, 
the same as the pupils, and be always a leader, 
earnest, eager, and ready. It is the teacher— 
always the teacher. To vary the monotony 
of the school-room with song is of untold 
good, but so many teachers do not and think 
they cannot sing. All may relieve such monot- 
ony by the repetition of delightful things in 
literature, songs that sing forever in the heart. 

No one can do good in a day that is past. 
We are rich to-day because of good received 
or done yesterday, and all this goes on into to- 
morrow; or we are poor to-day, with a pov- 
erty of soul that cannot be reckoned, because 
of the barrenness of our yesterdays. Let us 
not try to do everything, or learn os 
or teach everything, but keep to the best. - It 
is the few things, not the many, that have most 
influence in moulding strong character. We 
ponder the few great things until they are of 
our mental and spiritual fibre. Who that has 
had such experiences at home or in school 
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ever regretted it? No mother ever taught a 
child of sensibility things like these but has 
been more gratefully remembered because of 
it. No child, with a human heart in his 
breast, so taught but looks back and congratu- 
lates himself or herself upon this blessed ex- 
perience of childhood. In these facts, which 
no one will gainsay or deny, there is sugges- 
tion of prime importance for any teacher 
worthy of the name. 

I do not say how this work can best be 
done. I do not know. We can do it too, and 
the doing of it is the great thing, not the 
manner of doing it. Key words will aid ys, 
leading thoughts, rhythmic form, etc. I have 
already spoken—on another occasion—of what 
I have sometimes used as a very helpful means 
of teaching a poem to a school or to many 
people in an average audience. We take the 
forenoon of Tuesday in each week for this 
exercise, the pupils have the week for prepara- 
tion, and write from memory what has been 
assigned to be learned. The amount of work 
done will, of course, vary with the school. 
It may be that I have tried to do too much. 
Less matter and more frequent repetition 
would perhaps be better. Of course, there 
should be talk about the thought and language 
of the selection, something of its author, 
something of etymology, grammar, punctua- 
tion, scanning, etc. Thus the ear is accus- 
tomed to good forms of expression, the eye is 
taught to see, the mind to think, the memory 
to recall. With a live teacher this becomes 
life to pupils. If the children can be sent 
home thinking about some of these things— 
vying with one another in generous spirit to 
satel necessary words or lines that are lost 
or uncertain—what better result can be hoped 
for? Do not bea slave to any program—be a 
Teacher. 


Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler lives, and nobler cares, 
The Poets—who on earth have made us heirs, 
Of truths and pure delight by heavenly lays. 


Their names are on our lips, in our ears, 
before our eyes, and in our thought—if we 
read wisely and are on speaking acquaintance 
with good literature—to an extent far greater 
than we know, and with each succeeding gen- 
eration this will be true of them more and 
more. 


Time wrecks the proudest piles we raise, 
The towers, the domes, the temples fall, 
The fortress crumbles and decays, 
One breath of song outlasts them all. 


So Dr. Holmes wrote years ago in his little 
poem to the author of “My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,” on the celebration of his eightieth 
birthday. Is it not true? Will it not always 
be true?. Daniel Webster, Theodore Parker, 
Lyman Beecher, Charles Summer, Wendell 
Philips were all famous men in their genera- 
tion and did noble work for humanity, but 
how many of us to-day quote their words or 
think their thought in the same stirring form 
in which they gave it expression? While 
Longfellow and Bryant, Holmes, Whittier and 
Lowell, their contemporaries, and like them, 
also gone over to the silent majority, are 
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among the oracles of the ages, with us every 
day to inform the mind, to quicken the fancy, 
to awaken thought, to refine the taste, to 
strengthen our purpose, to gladden our hearts, 
to enrich our souls. 

What other men, aside from the prophets 
and teachers of the old Bible, have, like the 
poets, so impressed their thought upon their 
own times and left so much that will be cher- 
ished and taught and enjoyed and passed on 
to still other generations? They hear the 
music of nature and sing it to other ears that 
listen for the song and learn it and love it and 
teach it, and will teach it, as the generations 
go by. They have seen light and glory, beauty 
and wonder, majesty and power on every 
hand. The commonplace is struck through 
with the beauty, the splendor, of the vision. 
With Moses they have looked upon the burp- 
ing bush that was not consumed and in the 
solemn stillness heard the voice of the omni- 
present God. —e and seeing they have 
the gift to tell that others may hear and see. 
We read and we feel that we too have known 
these things, dimly it may be, and we take to 
our hearts their lines of fuller tone and clearer 
vision as the expression of our own thought 
and feeling, and so these spread and are em- 
balmed in the heart of our nobler humanity. 
That so few men should mean so much to 
countless millions! The poets! “Blessings, 
indeed, be with them and eternal praise.” 

The teacher who lives in the society of 
these men and women and leads young souls 
into reverent companionship here, is more 
than Lord of the Isles, and may be far richer 
than if he owned the railroad stock of the 
Vanderbilts or signed the rent-rolls of the 
Astors, with all the possibilities for good to 
his kind which this vast worldly wealth can 
afford. 

If for enduring fame and influence it is 
better to give to the world such poems as 
Thanatopsis, Excelsior, and Lead, Kindly 
Light, than to write a popular book, or to 
— the speech that compels the applause of 
the world, to conduct some great business 
enterprise, or to accumulate the wealth of the 
millionaire, then it is well for us to know these 
things and to teach our children to know and 
to enjoy them. In saying this I abate no jot 
of grateful appreciation of the world of prose 
in life and letters, which is the substantial 
daily bread of our intellectual being; but now 


‘it is diamonds, cut and polished, of which I 


speak, and we should cultivate the habit of 
looking for these gems of literature and mak- 
ing them our own. It is not a common habit, 
nor one easy to be acquired; but it can be 
acquired, and to have it is worth more than 
worldly honor or success. What has been 
the habit of poets themselves? They have 
known “by heart” many of their own best 
things, and many of those written by others. 
How they committed them to memory, whether 
the time was long or short, the task easy or 
hard, we do not know. They doubtless gave 
close attention and memorized much as the 
rest of us are in the habit of doing, using no 
artificial system of mnemonics but just doing 
the thing to be done. We simply know—they 
knew them. 
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The field is wide, and my time short, but 
as this paper is more for the reader than 
for the hearer, I have thought that it might 
not be uninteresting to refer briefly, so far 
as I have been able to learn the facts, to cer- 
tain of our American poets, and to others 
noted for the habit of which I speak, and 
which I think should be encouraged by regular 
and methodical effort in every school worthy 
of the name throughout the land. Nothing 
besides can fill its place upon the regular pro- 
gram, if the work be well done, and from 
what besides can so much lasting good be 
assured?—J. P. McCaskey. 


_ 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 








In the name and by authority of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


HEREAS, The Commonwealth of Penn- 

/¥ sylvania is the owner of more than a 
million acres of forest land which it is pro- 
tecting and developing for future usefulness, 
which already constitutes one of the most 
valuable assets of the State, and which will 
continually grow in beauty and utility as the 
years go by; and 

ereas, In times not long gone by the 
forests of Pennsylvania were the glory of our 
Commonwealth and the most abundant source 
of its prosperity ; and 
hereas, To restore to productiveness th 
land now devastated by fire and the axe is 
among the first duties of wise and patriotic 
statesmenship ; and 

Whereas, One of the means of such restora- 
tion is by planting trees and protecting them 
when planted from forest fires, whose ravages 
are costly beyond computation; and 

Whereas, The custom of observing Arbor 
Days has become an established and beneficent 
practice among our people and latterly has 
been greatly stimulated by the planting of 
memorial trees in honor of gallant Pennsyl- 
vania soldiers who forfeited their lives in the 
World War, which custom is happily and 
widely observed throughout the Nation; and 
since tree planting is needful for furnishing 
fuel and all other wood products, for the res- 
toration of forests, and for the beautifying of 
parks, highways, school grounds, home 
grounds, and wherever a tree will lend value, 
variety, or beauty to the landscape: 

Therefore I, William C. Sproul, Governor of 
the Commonwealth, do proclaim Friday, the 
16th day of April, and Friday, the 23d day of 
April, A. D. 1920, to be observed as Arsor Days 
throughout the Commonwealth, on which days 
all good citizens should feel under obligation 
to render what aid they may in this important 
work, thus conferring a benefit not only upon 
us who observe the practice, but also upon 
those who shall follow us in the years to come. 

I commend to the pupils in our schools and 
to all our people not only the planting of trees 
in memory of our honored dead, of shade and 
ornamental trees near schools and dwellings 
and along country highways and city streets, 
but also and especially the planting of young 
forest trees upon our mountain sides and un- 





used lands so that in due time they may protect 
the sources of our streams, supply wood for 
the use of our people, and call down upon the 
heads of those who planted them the grateful 
thanks of succeeding generations. And what 
we have planted let us protect. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State at the City of Harrisburg, this 
twenty-fifth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty, 
and of the Commonwealth the one hundred 


and forty-fourth. 
; WM. C. SPROUL. 
By the Governor: 
Cyrus E. Woops, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


-_— 
——— 





The Arbor Day proclamation of Gov- 
ernor Sproul has the ring of an earnest 
purpose and calls upon the people of the 
state at large to do something in the way 
of tree-planting for the common good. Do 
something—plant a tree, a shrub, a vine, 
or nuts that may grow into trees under 
favorable conditions, and encourage others 
to do the same. It has been well said 
that most days of special observance look 
to the past, and properly so, out of grati- 
tude for blessings conferred upon race or 
country. Arbor Day alone looks to the 
future. In it there is hope, with the sure 
promise of blessing to others from what 
we ourselves may do and influence those 
about us to do. A recent writer says 
that John Frederick Oberlin, the famous 
Alsatian pastor, would not permit the 
peasant boys and girls to come to com- 
munion until they had planted at least two 
trees in their rock-strewn valley. The 
schools of Pennsylvania should be alive 
with the Arbor Day spirit, and if not, the 
Superintendent, School Director and 
Teacher should ask, Why not? Read what 
Governor Sproul has well said in refer- 
ence to this day of vital interest. 


At a special meeting of the Executive 
Committee held at Harrisburg on Satur- 
day, April 3d, it was ordered that the Vol- 
ume of Proceedings of the State Associa- 
tion—the printing of which had been 
delayed, awaiting further action—should 
be issued the same as last year. The list 
of members enrolled which would occupy 
about one hundred pages of the book this 
year, will be omitted to save additional 
funds towards the salary and expenses of 
a Field Secretary of the Association. 


In every soul of man, by the giving of 
joy or the giving of suffering, by a thou- 
sand means, each fitted to a thousand char- 
2cters, God will do his conquering work. 
It is wonderful how life grows great in 
the illimitable atmosphere and landscape of 
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this thought; how invigorating becomes the 
air of action; how time and its weariness, 
and space and its overwhelmingness, 
vanish away; and our life is lived in the 
eternal world, watching with faithful and 
enkindled eyes the mighty purposes of God 
moving onward like a sunlit river, whose 
banks are love and justice, to their ful- 
fillment in the assimilation of all spirits to 
Himself.—Brooke. 





THE next annual meeting of the National 
Education Association will be held at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, July 4-10, inclusive. 
Among the subjects of addresses and sym- 
posiums on the general program are: The 
survival of the professional spirit despite 
economic pressure and social unrest, the 
recognition of education as related to our 
national life, the necessity of the unity of 
the profession in obtaining needed legisla- 
tion, the proper relation of the superin- 
tendent and board of education to the 
teaching body with respect to administra- 
tion, the proper relation of the classroom 
teacher to the superintendent and board of 
education with respect to administration, 
the relation of teacher shortage to educa- 
tional standards, the legal status of the 
city superintendents of schools, fiscal in- 
dependence of city boards of education, 
the shortage of teachers in rural communi- 
ties a national calamity, and the extension 
of education in country life. Sunday, July 
4, will be designated on the program as 
Musical Sunday. The program of patriotic 
music under the auspices of the teachers 
and musical associations of Salt Lake City 
and the State of Utah means that musical 
Sunday will be one of the great days of 
the convention. The preparation of the 
program for this great meeting is in the 
hands of the President of the Association, 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, who not 
only takes into account in the program the 
actual needs of the hour but looks ahead 
to shape readjustments and tendencies for 
the future welfare of our schools. 


— 


“OUTSTANDING DAYS.” 








George Howell, of blessed memory, 
when superintendent of the schools of 
Chicago many years ago, had a pleasant 
habit, as he talked, of pulling quietly from 
his pocket a little book—now this, now 
that, for he seemed always to have some- 
thing good with him on his frequent visits 
to the schools—and of reading from it, 
with or without comment, some graphic or 
delightful or perfect thing that he enjoyed 
and wanted the boys and girls to enjoy 
with him.. How these visits are remem- 
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bered and spoken of by not a few of the 
best men and women in that great city who 
are now past middle age and growing old! 
Here is a little book, “ Outstanding Days,” 
that would surely have found its way into 
his pocket, and from its pages he would 
have scattered seed “like the sower.” Dr. 
Cheesman A. Herrick, president of Girard 
College, has, through a dozen and more 
“days”—New Year, Washington and Lin- 
coln’s birthdays, Good Friday, Easter, 
Mother’s day, Memorial day, Children’s 
day, Flag day, Commencement day, Inde- 
pendence day, Labor day, Beginning 
school, Thanksgiving and Christmas— 
given the historical facts, in connection 
with each of these days, their place in the 
calendar, the propriety of their observance 
and their especial significance. Nearly a 
hundred brief selections in verse of the 
best that have been written, many of them 
complete, are given throughout the book, 
and are admirably adapted for what is 
known as “good memory work” in the 
schools, in which Dr. Herrick believes 
and upon which he insists in the great 


school under his direction. The book is 
sent by mail for $1.35. Address the 
American Sunday School Union, 1816 


Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





ANNA BUCKBEE. 





Within six months southern Pennsyl- 
vania has mourned the loss of three edu- 
cational leaders in the normal school field. 
Prof. G. G. Hertzog, of California, was 
the first of the trio who had jointly con- 
tributed so much to the life and spirit of 
California Normal School in the last quar- 
ter of a century. Miss Anna B. Thomas, 
of Swissvale was the second. None knew 
the primary field better than she, and hun- 
dreds of elementary teachers everywhere 
owe their inspiration to her. In February, 
Miss Anna Buckbee, for many years head 
of the department of history at California, 
after a lingering and painful illness, joined 
her former associates in the land that is 
free from suffering and: tears. 

Miss Buckbee was a woman of unusual 
ability and power. After graduating at the 
Mansfield Normal, through a period of 
several years’ teaching, her gift of leader- 
ship was so developed that in 1881 she 
was chosen County Superintendent of 
schools in Potter county, long before 
women generally were being considered 
for such positions. For three years she 


was principal of the Teachers’ Training 
School in Harrisburg and was a teacher in 
the Edinboro State Normal for two years 
before she went to California, Pa. 
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For nearly 25 years she maintained her- 
self in this institution in a position of influ- 
ence and power. She was loyal and faith- 
ful, always willing to spend herself even 
beyond her strength for others. Her stu- 
dents will testify that she was a remarkable 
teacher, who achieved results. She was 
an acceptable public speaker at club meet- 
ings, institutes, and on the lecture plat- 
form. She was an author of merit. With 
Prof. Will S. Monroe she was joint author 
of “Our Country and Its People,” also 
“Europe and its People.” Alone she 
wrote “The Fourth School Year.” She 
enjoyed travel. One year she was a 
teacher in Cuba and twice during vaca- 
tions she visited Europe. Once she was a 
delegate to the Child Study Conference at 
Liege, Belgium. Every public and civic 
opportunity enlisted her interest. Her 
mind was keen and logical, her character 
strong and stimulating. Her addresses in 
vesper service and in faculty meeting will 
be long remembered. She was tender and 
kindhearted toward the unfortunate and 
sympathetic and helpful to those with 
whom she was associated. The world can- 
not afford to lose from its midst or fail 
to honor such rare personalities. I count 
it a high honor to have been associated in 
the educational field with these noble 
spirits who have entered into rest 
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AMERICANIZATION AND AN 
AMERICAN 








The Convocation of the University of 
the State of New York began with a 
stirring address by Rabbi Mayer on 
Americanization. This graphic paragraph 
will give a suggestion of the quality of 
this address: 

“A favorite figure of speech has been 
used in connection with Americanization 
when our land has been referred to as 
‘The Melting Pot.’ But as the culinary 
art is concerned more with the things of 
the flesh than of the spirit, it may not be, 
deemed presumptuous if the Melting Pot 
idea of America be here discounted. In 
its place may be put the Greek idea of the 
Lampedephoria or the Torch Race. The 
nations of the world can be regarded as 
the bearers of the torch of manhood in 
the race for civilization. That torch is, 
by common consent, now being borne by 
our beloved land. Other nations lagged 
and fell in the race because they had, as 
it were, a most difficult start. They had 


to struggle up from primitive and barbaric 
states before they could carry on the 
torch. They had to use much precious 
time to provide nourishment for the 
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flame. But our glorious country has the 
advantage of fresh full strength as it 
leaps forward to the great goal. For the 
glowing genius of England gave us New 
England with its coal of living fire from 
the very alter of God. France blest us 
with Lafayette and others akin to him. 
From the astounding immigration from 
all Europe we are not going, pell mell, to 
make a melting pot. We are gaining 
heavenly fire from Italy, the enlightening 
traditions of the Greeks, the flaring genius 
of the Russians, the poetic warmth and 
manly vigor of the Irish, the steadfast 
glow of earnestness and thrift from the 
Scotch; the flaming love for freedom com- 
bined with zealous care for the lamp of 
knowledge which Carl Schurz and his Ger- 
man compatriots brought with them; the 
lightning from Sinai which the sons of 
Judaism beheld, and they have brought the 
reflection of its dazzling radiance to our 
shores; the illustrious soul of Jacob Riis, 
who with the vigorous pioneering spirit of 
the Danes wrought to do his part toward— 
‘The Making of an American’; the fiery 
dash of Pulaski blazing the way for the 
sons of Poland; yea, we have the advan- 
tage of all this divine fire from Europe’s 
sons to keep our torch vividly flaring, thus 
enabling us to annihilate space in our rush 
for civilization’s dizzy heights of the 
divinization of man.” 

This was followed by an address by 
Lawrence Abbott, giving concrete illustra- 
tions of “ Americanism” in the qualities of 
the American, Theodore Roosevelt. The 
following paragraph from Mr. Abbott’s 
address defines the four qualities which 
he finds preeminent in President Roosevelt, 
with whom he kad intimate association for 
many years: 

“The four qualities which I think he 
possessed in a marked degree, and to which 
I want to call your attention this after- 
noon, the four qualities which I think, in 
common with Theodore Roosevelt, every 
genuine typical American must possess, are 
these—caution, or preparedness; courage, 
or fearlessness; a sense of humor, or com- 
mon sense; and gentleness or consideration 
for others. 

“He believed and he said so over and 
over again, that the plain men and women 
of America are as capable of displaying 
the great qualities of Americanism as the 
most distinguished statesmen. What I 
shall want to remember, and what I ho 
some of you will remember, is that he 
was a great American because, for one 
thing he possessed, was controlled by and 
displayed, these four qualities: Caution, 
Courage, Good Humor and Gentleness.” 
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CHEIRON.—From the cave came the sounds of mu- 
sic, and a man’s voice singing tothe harp. Then the 
lad went in without trembling, for he too was a hero’s 
son; but when he was within, he stopped in wonder 
to listen to that magic song. And there he saw the 
singer lying upon bear-skins and fragrant boughs: 
Cheiron, the ancient centaur, the wisest of all things 
beneath the sky. Down to the waist he was a man, 
but below he was a noble horse; his white hair rolled 
down over his broad shoulders, and his white beard 
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over his broad brown chest; and his eyes were wise 
and mild, and his forehead like a mountain-wall. 
And in his hands he held a harp of gold, and struck 
it with a golden key; and as he struck, he sang till 
his eyes glittered, and filled all the cave with fight. 
And he sang of the birth of Time, and of the heavens 
and the dancing stars, and of the ocean, and the 
ether, and the fire, and the shaping of the wondrous 
earth. And he sang of the treasures of the hills, and 
the hidden jewels of the mine, and the veins of fire 
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1. Dothey miss me at home? do they miss me?’Twould be an as - sur-ance most 
2. When twilight approach-es,the sea- son That ev- er is sa-credto song, Does 
3- Dothey set me a chair nearthe ta- ble, When evening’s home pleasures are nigh? When the 

























































4. Dothey miss me at home? dothey miss me, At morn-ing, at noon,or at night? And 
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know at this mo-mentsome loved one Were say - ing “I wish he were here;” To 
some one re-peat my name o - ver, And_ sigh that I tar- ry so long? And 
can-dles are lit in the par - lor, Andthestars in the calm a-zure sky? And 


lin - gers one gloom-y shade roundthem, That on - ly my pres-ence can light? 






























































feel thatthe group at the fire-side Were thinking of me as I roam; Oh, - yes, ’twould be joy beyond 


is there a chord in the music That’s missed when my voice is away, And a chord in each heart that a- 
when the “good nights” are repeated, And all lay them down to their sleep, Dothey think of the absent, and 
joys less in - vit - ing-ly welcome, And pleasures less hale than before, Be - cause one is missed from the 
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waft me A whisper’d “good night” while they weep? A whisper’d “good night”: while they weep? 
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and metal, and the virtues of all healing herbs, and 
of the speech of birds, and of prophecy, and of hid- 
den things to come. Then he sang of health, and 
strength, and manhood, and a valiant heart, and of 
music, and hunting, and wrestling, and all the games 
which heroes love; and of travel, and wars, and 
sieges, and a noble death in fight; and then he sang 
of peace and plenty, and of equal justice in the land: 
and as he sang the boy listened wide-eyed, and forgot 





his errand in the song. And at the last old Cheiron 
was silent, and called the lad with a soft voice. And 
he ran trembling to him, and would have laid his 
hands upon his knees; but Cheiron smiled, and drew 
the boy to him, and laid his hand upon his golden 
locks, and said, “ Are you afraid of my horses’ hoofs, 
fair boy, or will you be my pupil from this day?” 
“I would gladly have horses’ hoofs like you,’’ the 
boy replied, “if I could sing such songs as yours.” 








